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THE WAR SONGS OF THE DAY. 


In compliance with Curer Ermrne’s suggestion 


I beg to send you new renderings of several of | 


the new war songs of France and Germany, and 
if you think them deserving of a place in your 
tolumns shall be happy to send you some more, 
“DIE WACHT AM RHEIN”: 
[By Max Schrechenburge. 


“ THE RHINE WATCH,” 
Set by Carl Wilhelm. } 


“The war-cry—hark ! that thunder peal— 
That boom of waves! that clash of steel! 
The Rhine! the Rhine! to the German Rhine! 
Oh! who will guard its flood divine ? 
Dear Fatherland, may peace be thine! 
Steadfast and true are thy warders, Rhine! 


* Five hundred thousand hear the cry— 
See lightnings flash from every eve! 
The German youth they are stanch and stern, 
Our sacred landmarks their concern. 
Dear Fatherland, may peace be thine ! 
Steadfast and true are thy warders, Rhine! 


“What if my heart death-stricken be, 

For that no foe shall vanquish thee ! 

Germania’s as rich in hero-blood 

As in its waters is thy flood. 

Dear Fatherland, may peace be thine! 

and true are thy warders, Rhine! 

“They look up into Heaven’s eyes 

While heroes watch them from the skies, 


— Dr. Samuel Johnson’s | 





And with a proud zest for war they vow 

Thou’rt German, Rhine! as our hearts are now! 
Dear Fatherland, may peace be thine! 

Stout, stanch, and stern are thy warders, Rhine ! 


“ While there’s one drop of blood still warm, 
One rifle on a German arm, 
One hand to handle a German brand, 
No foe of thine shall foot thy strand. 
Dear Fatherland, may peace be thine ! 
Stout, stanch, and stern are thy warders, Rhine! 


“ Loud rings the oath! the war-tide note ! 
Forth on the breeze the banners float. 
Ho! Rhinewards all! O thou German Rhine, 
The bulwarks of our breasts are thine ! 
Dear Fatherland, peace shall be thine! 
Stout, stanch, and stern are thy warders, Rhine!” 


“WHAT HAS BEEN WILL BE.” 
[F. Freiligrath: his last War-Song.] 


“ As that wolf, the Assyrian, all burnished and bright, 
Clattered down on the sheepfolds of Judah by night; 
As the Persian who fettered the sea with a boast 
Showered down upon Hellas his barbarous host; 


“‘ As the Huns who shot out of the steppes like winged 
rec ds, 

Overrunning the West with their numberless steeds ; 
As the fleet for Old England's invasion prepared— 
That invincible fleet ! so the Spaniard declared ; 

“ As the Corsican Cesar, the uncle of old, 
His legions of locusts to Russia cajoled 
To encamp upon corpses laid low by the dearth, 
While presuming to vaunt himself lord of the earth ; 


“So the Corsican now, like his uncle, would dream 
Of subduing the coasts of our true German stream ; 
There’s a glitter of helms and a clashing of steel, 
On the spoils of our Rhineland he’d fain make a meal ! 


“ What a crop of hyenas and jackals he’s grown— 
All those Spahis and Turcos, the props of his throne ; 
They all bark at his bidding—he’s one of their style, 
Oh! how wasted the war-song of Ronget de L’Isle! 
“The Saar, the Moselle, and the Odenwald wail; 
The Palatinate maidens all quake and turn pale; 
On the breasts of their mothers the babes hide their 
heads. 
Never fear ye, my loved ones, sleep sound in your beds. 


“ To defend ye all Germany flies to the front, 


All its thousands of thousands as one bear the brunt ; 
In their rage they press on, the huge wedge will de- 
stroy ; 
The disturber of nations, he’s doom’d—oh, what joy ! 
“ What has once been will be, for it took but a day 
To sweep Persian and Hun and Assyrian away ; 

All their might and their pride like a vapour dispersed, 
And the breath of the Almighty the Armada coerced. 
“To confound him who bragged he was lord of the earth, 

Heat and cold they united as one from their birth. 
Patience but for one day! ‘till the thunderbolt’s flown 
That vile Zouave in purple ’twill hurl from his throne,” 


BECKER’S RHINE. 


“ You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
Although with the raven’s greed 
You scream yourselves hoarse, while the gleaming vine 
On its shores, and the emerald mead 
With their jewels deck its glorious shrine. 
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“ You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
So long as the plashing oar 
Shall beat on its billows, and glowing wine 
Shall flow on its sunny shore 
To gladden the heart with its anodyne. 


* You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
So long as its rocks stand fast 
In the midst of its waters, and make no sign 
While its stream goes whirling past, 
To mirror its déms with their grand outline. 


“ You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
So long as our mettlesome vouth 
Make love to the maidens of eyes benign, 
And worship the image of truth 
In the virgin heart, its holiest shrine. 


“ You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
So long as a singie fin 
Invites the cast of a Ssherman’s line, 
Or a silvery scale within 
Its billows is left to sparkle end shine. 
“ You never shall have it, our German Rhine, 
So long as its kingdom owns 
A minstrel to carol a single line ;— 
No, not till the last man’s bones 
Have been swallowed up in our own free Rhine! 


” 





THE FRENCH VERSION OF THE GERMAN RHINE. 


[ A. de Musset. 


« We've had it, we’ve had it, your German Rhine ; 
We've bottled it up before ; 
No couplet in rhyme and no ringing line 
Will blot out the tracks of yore 
Of our horse-hoofs blood-stained redder than wine. 


“ We've had it, we've had it, vour German Rhine ; 
A wound still gapes in its breast 
Where Condé in triumph profaned its shrine, 
And tattered its emerald vest. 
Where the father burrowed the son may mine. 


“ We've had it, we’ve had it, your German Rhine ; 
Pray what were your valours at 
When our all-puissant Cxsar’s vine 
O’ershadowed your habitat ? 
Have that skeleton back to its old dark shrine ! 
# We've had it, we’ve had it, your German Rhine ; 
Your history you forget ; 
Your maidens remember it line by line 
As well as the alphabet, 
For they poured out for us your weak white wine. 
“ What yours? if it’s yours, your German Rhine, 
Go wash in it then your tags! 
But draw it the while just a little fine,— 
How many crows lined the crags 
At the eagle's death when you came to dine ? 
“ Now peacefully flow your German Rhine, 
And mirror your Gothic déms ; 
But somewhat more modestly, Germans mine! 
Lest ghosts from their sanguine homes 


Should be roused by your revels and mar your 


wine!” 
HERBERT NoYes JR. 
’ 





If the British poet were to paint the blood- 


Original in The Atheneum of Aug. 13.) | 





stained path of the armies at present in the field, | 


and to point out the false pretences and injustice 


—__——_ 


and horrors of the war now raging, I think 
he might prove an ally to outraged humanity, 
more powerful than conflicting journalists 
wavering cabinets. 

As an example of the task I propose to the 
British poet, I enclose a short song descriptive of 
the burning of Saarbruck, or, as it is called in 
Paris, “‘ The fire-baptism of young Louis” :— 

SAARBRUCK. 

“ Napoleon burned Saarbruck down— 

The little town of honest people— 

He burned down the little town, 
From humblest cot to village steeple. 
Its infants in the cradle died ; 

Its mothers love-chained by their side, 
Its grandsires age-bound to their bed, 
Are numbered now amongst the dead. 

* Napoleon burned Saarbruck down, 

No need of war that deed compelling ; 

For Saarbruck is an open town, 

Where peace and labour hold their dwelling: 
A town of poor hardworking men, 

Whose only wealth is labour’s gain; 

Whose sole support’s the daily bread, 

With which their daily work is paid. 

“ Napoleon burned Saarbruck down, 
And sunk its sons in woes so dismal, 
To spread his young son’s high renown, 
And make for him a fire baptismal ; 
For this, by order of the sire, 
Saarbruck is made a blazing pyre; 

And grandsire, mother, and young child, 
Upon that blazing pyre were piled. 

“ For this he burned Saarbruck down— 
The little town of honest people ; 

For this, alone, he burned the town, 

From humblest cot to village steeple; 

To let the ‘Small Napoleon’ write, 

* Louis and I were in the fight, 

And Saarbruck’s made a blazing pyre, 

Where Louis was baptized with fire.’” 
Hercures EL1s. 


THE BARONETAGE. 


The learned editor of Debrett’s Baronetage, in 
his preface to the edition of 1869, asks— 

“Had George IV. legal power to abrogate the right 
conferred by James I. on the eldest sons of baronets to 
claim knighthood during the lifetime of their father?” 

Now, as to the legality of King George's pro- 
ceedings in this matter, 1 do not mean to venture 
an opinion, but merely wish to draw attention to 
an error on this subject, so generally received that 
even the editors of the peerages and baronetages 
have embraced it: it is, that the king in revoking 
the letters patent of James I. granting the privi- 
lege of knighthood to baronets, their eldest sons 
or their heirs apparent, on obtaining the age of 
one-and-twenty years, without the payment of any 
fees or dues for the same, intended such revoca- 
tion to have a retrospective effect, thereby depriving 
the then existing baronetcies of this privilege, 
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which was confirmed to them by a clause in their 
letters patent, which would certainly have been 
a most arbitrary and illegal act. So far, however, 
from acting in the arbitrary manner described, the 
king expressly guards his decree from such an in- 
terpretation, and limits the abrogation of the pri- 
vilege— 

“with respect to all letters patent for the creation of 
baronets to be made and granted after these presents; 
and that the said letters patent shall be made thereafter 
without any such clause as hereinbefore mentioned, with- 
eut prejudice nevertheless to any letters patent heretofore 
granted or to the rights and privileges now by law belong- 
ing to any baronet and his heirs male.” 


All baronetcies, therefore, in existence at the 
time of the issuing of this decree, dated Dec. 19, 
1827, have still this privilege attached to them, 
though none of the “ baronetages ”’ take notice of 
the circumstance. That the plain reading of this 
decree is also the correct one is evidenced by the 
fact that at least two eldest sons of baronets, as 
such, demanded and received the honour of knight- 
hood—one in 1835 and the other in 1854; and 
doubtless there would have been more instances 
had not the honour latterly sunk so much in 
public estimation. That there was at least one 
case in which an applicant for knighthood was 
tefused the honour lon aware, but that this 
refusal may have arisen from some such cause as 
is touched upon by a writer in The Atheneum 
(May, 1840)— 

“The Crown, when called upon to confer that dignity 
(knighthood), has not merely the power, but it is bound 
to ascertain that the claimants are de jure entitled to its 
favour, In other words, their pedigree ought to be proved 
by legal evidence before a court created for the pur- 


pose a 


is much more probable than the Crown would be 
advised to break its own promise made in the 
letters patent conferring the dignity. 

In blazoning the arms of a baronet impaled 
with those of his wife, should not the Ulster 
cognizance be so placed as to cover an equal 
portion of both coats ? 

This badge is frequently seen borne altogether 
on the dexter coat, but this appears to me incor- 
rect, for the reason that so placed it would 
appear to indicate that the wife did not partici- 

ate in the dignity, and that the rank was there- 
ore merely a superior order of knighthood. The 
baronetage, however, being an hereditary dignity, 
t.e, a degree of nobility, is mean in place between 
the peers and the knights, and as such is superior 
to all orders of knighthood whatsoever; and, 
though Knights of the Garter and Bannerets Royal 
were, by special enactment, given precedence over 
them, this by no means implies that dignity of 

ronet is inferior to those degrees of knighthood, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the wives, sons, 


daughters, and sons’ wives of baronets have pre- | 
' 


cedence respectively over the wives, &c , of those 
| knights by virtue of their hereditary dignity. 
| Baronetesses, also, like peeresses, have de jure the 
title of “ Lady,” unlike the wives of knights, who 
are only so styled by courtesy. By a clause in 
the letters patent conferring the dignity, the 
widows of baronets and of baronets’ sons retain 
their dignity and precedence for life, and in this 
they enjoy a privilege which the widows even of 
peers do not possess, as the latter on marrying 
again lose their dignity, and merely retain their 
title by courtesy. 

These facts conclusively prove the difference in 
the quality of the dignity enjoyed by a baronetess, 
and of the rank of a knight’s wife. Further, it 
is expressly declared in the letters patent of a 
baronet that “any doubts or questions as to any 
place, precedence, privilege, or other thing touch- 
ing the said... . and his said heirs male, and 
their wives, sons,” &c. &c. . . . . ‘shall be deter- 
mined and adjudged by and according to such other 
rules, customs, and laws as other degrees of here- 
ditary dignity are ordered, governed, and ad- 
judged.” 

From this it follows that, as in all the other 
degrees of nobility the wives bear the heraldic 
insignia of their husbands’ dignity—viz. coronets, 
the wives of baronets should also bear the badge 
of their husbands’ dignity, viz. the red hand of 
Ulster. Some assert that this badge cannot be 
considered appropriate on a lady’s coat of arms, 
but the erroneousness of this notion is shown by 
the fact that, like the other degrees of hereditary 
dignity, this rank may be conferred on a female, 
in which case how is she to display it except by 
bearing the badge on her coat of arms? Whe- 
ther the arms of Ulster can be considered as a 
suitable mark of rank is altogether a different 
question; but, until another is assigned to the order, 
it must be appropriate to the female who pos- 
sesses this dignity either in her own right or in 
that of her husband. 

Having had my views on this heraldic question 
contested, I should be glad of any information 
proving their correctness or otherwise. 





C. 8. K. 


BENTHAMIANA. 





I have mentioned in my Biography of Jeremy 
Bentham that some Latin verses of his, written 
when he was only thirteen, on the advent of 
George III., excited the attention and won the 
praise of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the original of 
whose laudatory letter, given to me by the great 
jurist, is in my possession. I have also a volume, 
in Bentham’s handwriting, of English, Greek, and 
Latin exercises in verse written at Oxford (King’s 
College). They are dated from 1759 to 1762. 
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There is an earlier address, “ Ad Marchionem 
Caermarthen 4 Morbillis nuper redditum,” dated 
Dean’s Yard, Dec. 1758, written between the age 
of eleven and twelve. It concludes thus :— 

“ Noster Amice, hujus si das mihi nominis usum, 

Accipe versiculos, aure favente, meos: 
Nec male quod feci spernas : me semper adesse 
Sollicitum credas proq; salute tua.” 
Again :— 
“ Velis id quod possis, 
“Non facere ipse queo Tetrasticha: Disticha possum. 
Accipe quod possum, quod nequeo, sileat.” 
May, 1759. 
Kpeirrov dpelAomevor. 
Keira: iw) vécov TeAapav, wodvwévOimos Hin, 
TlpooxaArde: Odvarov woAdAdv ddupduevos. 
Auriw ike: Odvaros* S bre 58 BAdwe:, “‘Quov kvaxra, 
Alva Adyet, elvas xpeirrov dpelAouevor. 
Eodem temp. 

There are some English heroics on Harvest 
Home, with the Latin original—“ Condita Messis.” 
(Sept. 14, 1758.) And, as associated with the 
manners of the age, the next extract is worth 
preserving :— 

“The Rev. Mr. Lewis, Archdeacon of Kent and Minis- 
ter of Margate, having received from the Duchess of 
Dorset a card of compliments with an invitation to 
dinner, it happened to be the ten of hearts, upon which 
Mr. Lewis returned her grace by way of answer the fol- 
lowing verse :— 

* Your compliments, lady, I pray you forbear, 

Our old English service is much more sincere : 
You sent me Ten Hearts, the tithe’s only mine; 
So give me one heart, and burn t’other nine.’ ” 

A Latin translation of them attempted by 
Jeremy Bentham at the request of his worthy 
friend the Rev. Mr. Skinner of Bishopsgate, Lon- 
don, Vicar of Christchurch in Monmouthshire, 
June 2, 1759 :— 

* Blanditias, Domina, oro, tuas dimitte: volantas 

Ista bona Anglorum veterum sincerior amplo est. 

Pars decima est solum mihi; tu bis quing; dedisti 

Corda. Unum maneat Cor, flocci cetera dando.” 

Joun Bowne. 

P.S. In the prose essays the rudiments of 

utilitarianism are very distinctly to be traced. 


Loss or THE Cartarn.—The catastrophe which 
has occurred in a gale, the strength of which is 
represented as 6 (10 being the maximum), to this 
vessel, rolling in the trough of the sea, and with- 
out any keel, notwithstanding her shallow draught, 
has recalled to my memory a drawing which I 
often looked at years ago in the Trinity House at 
Hull. This drawing represented a three-masted 
vessel with moveable keels, of a length equal at 
least to the depth of the hold, and breadth about 
live feet, which were driven down into the water 
through the keel, at stem, stern, and midships, 
a3 occasion required. The object of the in- 
ventor was chiefly to diminish the angle of leeway. 








It occurs to me that our unwieldy screw-steamer 
should have had some provision of this kind, 
For a like object Chinese vessels have an enor. 
mous rudder, which, when shipped, descends 
very deeply into the water below the keel 
line, and must always be unshipped and hoisted 
on entering rivers or docks where the water is 
shallow. It is also to be borne in mind that 
Capt. Cowper Coles, who superintended the build- 
ing of the steamer, objected to the lofty masts 
and sails imposed on him by the Admiralty. I 
have sufficient knowledge of hydrostatics and 
pneumatics to assert that this loss of the Captain, 
under the circumstances stated, could not have 
occurred had the sliding keels been adopted, not- 
withstanding bad constructive designs and bad 
seamanship. T. J. Bucxtoy. 


InscRIPTION IN Eprnsor Cavurcu.—This in- 
scription is from a brass in Edensor church, near 
Chatsworth, most beautifully ornamented with 
groups of flowers, fruits, and arms: — 


“DEO . OPT . MAX . ET . POSTERITATI . SACRVM. 
Iohanni Betonio Scoto, nobilis et optimi viri Iohannis 
Betonii ab Anthmwthy filio, Dauidis Betonii Iustriss, 
S.R.E. Cardinalis nepoti, Iacobi Betonii Reuerendiss, 
Andrew Archiepiscopi, et regni Scotiz Cancellarii digniss, 
pronepoti ab ineunte xtate in bumanioribus disciplinis, 
& philosophia, quo facilior ad ius Romana (cuius ipse 
consultiss. fuit) aditus pateret ab optimis quibus; pra- 
ceptorib’ & liberaliter & ingenue educato: omnibus mo- 
rum facilitate, fide prudentia, et constantia charo: unde 
a Sereniss. Principe Mari Scotori Galloramq; Regina 
in pregustatoris prim, mox ceconomi munus suffecto 
eiusdemq; Sereniss. Reginw, una cum aliis e vinculis 
truculentiss. Tiranni, apud Leuini lacus castram, libera- 
tori fortiss. qaem post varias legationes, et ad Carolum, 
9, Galliarum Regem Christianiss. & ad Elizebetham 
Sereniss. Anglorum Reginam, fieliciter & non sine laude 
susceptas: fatis properantibus, in sux zxtatis flore sors 
aspera immani dysenterias morbo, e numero viuentit 
exemit. Iacobus Reverendiss, Glasquensis Archiepiscopus 
& Andreas Betonii eiusdem Sereniss. Regine, ille apud 
Regem Christianiss. Legatus, hie vero c@conomus, im 
ppetuam rei memoria ex volitate & pro imperio Sereniss. 
Regine here clemétiss f** meestiss. posuerit. 

Obiit Anno salutis 1570, vixit annos 32 mens s7 & 

Diem Dii expectat apud Chatworth in Anglia, 


EPITAPHIVM. 


BETONI VT SVMMVM INGENIVM SVMMVMQ}5 PERIRET 
IVDICIVM ET NOBIS IVCVNDYM NIL FORET VLTRA AB. 





pom et Forts.” . ° 
G. W. Tomirxsoy. 


Huddersfield. 


Eprrarn i Ayscarta Cavrenrarp.—In the 
romantic churchyard of Aysgarth in Wensleydale, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, is the follow- 
ing singular epitaph, which I copied on & recent 
visit. It is inscribed on a circular plate of copper, 
let into a fragment of rock at the head of a grave, 
which is situated at the south-western end of 
the churchyard : — 
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* [ms marks the grave of Jonn Wray of Hicu Gru, 
better known as Dear Jack, who died 1 July, 1847, 
82. In manhood, strong and daring. In old age, 
firm and God-fearing. Always staunch and faithful.” 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


A Resvs.—The following rebus is by Charles 
de Borelles :— 


&D’un mouton et de cing chevaux 


Toutes les tétes prendrez, M.CCcc 

Et a icelles, sans nuls travaux, 

La queue d'un veau joindrez, v 

Et au bout adjouterez 

Tons les quatre pieds d’une chatte; 1111 


Rassemblez, et vous apprendrez 
L’an de ma facon et ma date, 





M.ccccce VIlI= 1509 

The name of the “facétieux chanoine” is known 

among the mathematical writers of the time, and 

I should be glad to hear of any other of his un- 
published remains, W. Barrett Davis. 


Bext Corys.—Some time back a note appeared 
in “N. & Q.” (4* S. iii. 370) on this subject. 
Here is a causa causans, which I find in vol. i. 
407 of Francisque-Michel’s very interesting work, 
Les Ecossais en France, Les Frangais en Ecosse :— 

“Les comtes d’Arran, d’Argyle et de Murray, qui 
lavaient suivi [James V., at the time of his marriage 
with Magdalene of France, daughter of Francis 1.}, 
avaient été logés dans le voisinage ; 1a il leur arriva une 
aventure plaisante, rapportée par Henri Estienne, dont 
jene puis faire mieux que de conserver les paroles : 

“*Un jour,’ dit-il, ‘qu’ils auoyent festoyé les dames 
é& ladicte rue (Saint-Antoine), pendant que le comte de 
Argail regardoit jouer apres soupper, il y eut un certain 
giland habillé bravement au possible, qui comme par 
maniére d’esbat destacha vingt-cing ou trente qu’angelots 
qmenobles & la rose, lesquelz estant ployés, seruoyent de 
boutons d'or aux deschiquetures du robbon dudict comte, a 
la fagon dalors.” 

At p. 415 of the same work, speaking of the 
young queen Magdalen, M. Francisque-Michel 
says, “ lle aborda 4 Leith le 3 mai, jour de la 
Pentecéte.’’ Now a few lines previous he men- 
tions a letter of hers from Montevilliers (in the 
tighbourhood of Havre de Grice), whither she 
md King James had gone to embark, but were 
detained for two or three days by contrary winds. 
This letter, addressed to Chancellor Duprat in 
favour of two of her servants who had some law- 
sit, Jean de Saint-Aubin, her maitre d’hétel, and 
Charles de Marconnay, her ecuyer d’ecurie, lies 
before me. It is dated “ vij® jour de May” (1537). 

P. A. L. 


Paratte. Passaces: “Toe Wise Farner 
1 THE THovent.”—Achilles Tatius de Leucippes 
et Clitophontis Amoribus, lib. vi. 17: — Adyos yap 
Omidos cls 7d Tuxe tpwros és weiO pidws. Td yap 
dridouoiv Tipuaxov, § Oérer AaBdv, eyeiper tiv eAmida. 
In his notes in loco Boden obseryes,—“ Similis est 
Heliodori locus, lib. viii.,*a yap emOvue? Wuxh, wal 


| wiorevew pire.” These are not cited by Dr. Ram- 








AGE 10 hie very useful volume, Beautiful Thoughts 
Jrom Greek Authors. 
BIBLIOTHECAR. Cuxirmam, 

Coot CovracE.— 

“ During the battle of Wirth, General Von Bentheim 
saw a soldier who, cooHy taking a cigar from his case, lit 
it, and, smoking quietly, boldly attacked the enemy as if 
at a review. The general, astonished at so much phlegm, 
rode up to the soldier, asked him for a cigar and fire; 
and after he had got both, with sabre drawn and the 
burning cigar in his mouth, led on his troops against the 
enemy.” — Weekly Newspaper, Sept. 3, 1870. 

It seems to me that this popular notion of 
cool courage is a fallacy. Smoking is a habit, 
and with some becomes almost an instinct. It 
soothes the nerves, and moreover a cigar or a 
pipe prevents that expressive feature, the mouth, 





| betraying inward emotion. 


Under ordinary circumstances a man smokes 
most when most agitated or disturbed in mind, 
and the result is a superficial calm. In short the 
fact of a soldier smoking in action betrays nothing 
but the inveteracy of habit. 

In contrast to the above extract I find another, 
which may perhaps exemplify moral courage :— 

“The late Emperor Maximilian’s Quarter-master 
General is now selling soda-water in Texas. Taking it 
cool, at least!” — Weekly Newspaper. 

Spr. 

Svaeerstion.—Has the passage ever been ad- 
duced from Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, 
book iii. as possibly suggestive of Byron’s Childe 
Harold, iv. 23? I shall lay them alongside of each 
other for comparison :— 

“ Such is the secret union [that of association of ideas] 

when we fee 
A song—a flowe r—a name, at once restore 
Those long-connected scenes where first they movy'd 
Attention.” 

“ And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever: it may be a sound [a name? }, 

A tone of music [a song ?], summer's eve, or spring, 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly 


bound,” 
oF a 


Unpestenep Cornciprencrs. —It has often 
struck me that what are sometimes stigmatised as 
plagiarisms are nothing more than accidental 
parallels. It is not very likely that Shakespeare 
should have been acquainted with the Greek ec- 
clesiastical historians; yet when he makes Queen 
Katharine say of Cardinal Wolsey, “ his own 
opinion was his law,” he could not have come 
nearer to what Evagrius says of certain Roman 
soldiers (lib. vi. c. v.), if he had been quoting it 
word for word :— 
iw éxdory Oecuds h yvdun, Kal pérpoy vevomoucvoy 7H 
BovaAnas. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 
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“THe Pexnsytvanta Gazetre.”—I have be- 
fore me a copy of the Pennsylvania, @uzette, 
April 29, 1756, Numb, 1427, “Containing the 
Froehost Advices, oreign and Domestick.” It is 
printed, three columns in a page, on a species of 
whitey-brown demy paper, and it contains a large 
quantity of matter, commencing with the pro- 
clamation of the Honorable Robert Hunter Morris, 
Esq., against the Delaware tribe of Indians, 
countersigned by the king; but the most curious 
item of interest in it is perhaps the following :— 

“ Just imported and to be sold by John Troy, master 
of the Snow Polly, a parcel of choice Irish Potatoes, and 
a few good servant Men and Women, at Mr. Sim’s 
Wharff, near Market Street.” 

When Irish potatoes, and Irish men and women 
as servants, were imported to America in the 
twenty-ninth year of the reign of King George LIT. 
we must consider the state of affairs in Ireland and 
America, and the relations of the British Govern- 
ment to both, as rather strange indeed. It may be 
observed that it was on the Pennsylvania Ga- 
sette that the celebrated Benjamin Franklin 
worked as a printer; and it is not unlikely that 
the copy before me contains some of his type- 
setting. Maurice LEenrman. 

Limerick. 

Tuer Mrstetor.—At the late meeting of the 
Murithian Society at Monthey Valais, the Canon 
De la Soie of St. Bernard read a paper sug- 
gested by several articles in “N. & Q.” The 
remarks were corroborative, except as regarded 
the “ chestnut.” Doubt was thrown on this 
statement. It certainly requires fresh investiga- 
tion. M. Rapin of Geneva (so well known by 
his writings) thought that probably there were 
more than three sorts of misletoe, and sug- 
gested that plants gathered from different trees 
should be very carefully examined; it might turn 
out, he thought, that the misletoe of the oak 
was not the misletoe that vegetated on the acacia 
and the Pinus sylvestris. It was a mere sugges- 
tion for inquiry. It was supposed at one time 
that there was only one species of the parasite 
orobanchus,* but it was now known to botanists 
that several sorts existed, but which could only 
be apparent to acute and practised eyes. It might 
so turn out with the viscus. 

James Henry Drxon. 


Moscow Cemetery.—As the individuals men- 
tioned in the following paragraph were Scotch- 
men, and connected with the most important 
period of Russian history, perhaps the following 
extract from the Russian Vedomost of the 12th 
inst. may be of interest to your readers :— 

“ Herewith we give a few more particulars relative to 
the vault accidentally opened in the old Roman Catholic 





e D’Angreville, in La Flore Valaisanne, says that 
this parasite is known in England as broom-rape, Is 
this correct ? 











church situated in the Lefort quarter of tho town (aus 


cow), in the Kirochnoy pirenlok. A few days ago some 
workmen employed in breaking up the old church 
noticed in a vault four coffins. On minutely examining 
these, it appeared that they belonged to celebrated his. 
torical characters. The Latin inscriptions on the brass 
plates state that in one coffin lies the body of one of 
Peter the Great’s helpmates—W. Gordon; in another the 
body of Bruce; in a third the body of the ambassador 
from the Emperor of Germany, Count Rabooshinsky; and 
at last, in the fourth coffin, the body of a monk of the 
Capuchin order of Shem, formerly the priest of the 
church, and who died in the reign of Alexander I. In 
regard to Lefort’s coffin, it is very possible that it may 
be also in the same church, but no plate with an inscrip- 
tion has yet been found. The destruction of the church 
has been stopped by the authorities until the bodies be 
removed to the Roman Catholic cemetery on the Ve 
densky hills,” 
Wa. Cunivemau, 
Maison Lokoloff, New Basmaunia, Moscow, 
August 26 (Sept. 7) 1870. 

Natural [titumryatine Gas. — The village of 
Fredonia in the western part of the State of New 
York has been lit for — of forty years by 
gas issuing from the earth. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, natural ‘gas is used to 
drive flour-mills, and to pump up the water which 
— that city. 

n Ontario County, New York, is a gas spring 
of great volume, which the inhabitants of Roches- 
ter, distant twenty-five miles, propose to bring to 
that city for illuminating purposes. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Tue Vice-CHANceLtorsnir at Oxrorp.—The 
following cutting from the Evening Standard of 
Sept. 12, 1870, will, I think, interest old Oxonians, 
and be worthy of preservation in the pages of 
“N.&Q.":— 

“ We understand that the Very Rev. the Dean of Christ 
Church has, after refusing, consented to accept this im- 
portant office, which becomes vacant in October by the 
expiration of the four years’ term of office of the Rev, Dr. 
Leighton, warden of All Souls’, the present vice-chan- 
cellor. The vice-chancellor is usually nominated by the 
chancellor from the heads of colleges, each of whom in 
his turn has the opportunity of governing the University, 
but for nearly two centuries the privilege has been passed 
off by successive deans of Christ Church, whose position 
as heads of that fashionable and large society has been 
generally considered sufficient to justify a refusal of the 
office. “A search at the Bodleian Library reminds us 
that the last dean who was vice-chancellor was Dr. Heary 
Aldrich, who presided over the University in the year 
1692. Dr. Aldrich was the designer of the celebrated 
Peckwater Quad, and was the architect of the present All 
Saints’ Church, which was built under his plans on the 
fall of the previous one in 1699. The celebrated Dr. Fell 
also held the office of vice-chancellor in 1666. It is en- 
dowed with two small benefactions, but under a statute 
passed in 1855 the annual income is made up to 600/. from 
the University chest.” 

Dr. Fell was Dean of Christ Church from - 
to 1686, and Bishop of Oxford from 1675 unt 
his death in 1686. There is a fine picture in 
Christ Church Hall representing him with Dolben 
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the Protectorate. Henry Aldrich, D.D., was dean 
from 1688 to 1710. Both these distinguished 
deans are buried in the Cathedral at Oxford. 
According to the Alumni Westmonasterienses, edition 
1852, p. 23. 
vice-chancellor in 1666, as stated in the Evening 
Nandard, but also in 1667, 1668, 1669. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 

Tue Devi. BEATING BIS WiFE.—The Echo 
*Special Correspondent,” in Wednesday’s paper, 
September 14, dating from Courcelles, near Metz, 
Sept. 7, and detailing his woes and bitter experi- 
énce, summarises thus :— 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dr. Fell not only filled the office of | 


“One little battle, one arrest ; a twenty miles’ march, | 


five of it between four soldiers with fixed bayonets; and 
‘nicks tzoo essen "—I spell it phonetically—with the rain 
coming down the whole time as it only can come down 
when, as the French say, ‘ the devil beats his wife’; these 
are the items of one day’s enjoyment.” 

A correspondent of the Birminzham Daily Post 
of the following day (Sept. 15), dating from 
Remilly, near Metz, Sept. 8, writes :— 

“The sun came out for a few minutes, and I prepared 
togo; but it was pointed out to me that ‘the devil was 
beating his wife "—i. e. the rain and sun were both stream- 
ing down together, a certain sign in this climate that 
‘worse remains behind’; and, in a few minutes, the 
veather was as insufferable as ever.” 

This singular saying of “the devil beating his 
wife” should be added to the folk-lore phrases of 

4 ” . . . 

*N.&Q.” But what is its meaning, and who 
B supposed to be the devil's wife ? 
CuTnBert Bepe. 


Queries. 


ARTHUR PLANTAGENET, VISCOUNT LISLE, 
ATTAINTED 1540. 
Any light on the following questions concern- 


ing this nobleman’s life and times will be grate- 
fully received :-— ‘ 

1. Who was “the Palsgrave” who accom- 
panied Lord Lisle to England in 1539? I cannot 


Wentify him in the pedigree of the Palatinate 
princes. 
of his brother as the Elector. 

2. Was this prince ever engaged to marry one 
of Lord Lisle’s daughters or step-daughters? I 
ask this because in the only letter from him 
which appears in the Lisle Papers he addresses 

md Lisle as “Monsieur mon bon pére,” and 
commends himself to “ma dame ma bone mére ” 
and to “toutz les boins solurs.” ‘The letter is 


signed “Votre bon cousin et filz,” but the words in 

italics have suffered an attempt at erasure. (Lisle 
apers, vol. xvii. art. 32.) 

. John Basset, eldest son of Lady Lisle, died 

before Jan. 21, 1542. 


Wanted the exact date. 
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god Allestree reading the liturgy in private during 4. What became of Philippa Basset, Lady Lisle’s 


daughter? Did she marry, and whom ? 

5. What was the date of Lady Lisle’s death ? 
She was living in 1547. When Foxe wrote his 
Acts and Monuments he was uncertain whether 
she were alive or not. 

6. What is Lady Lisle’s exact place in the 
Grenville pedigree? Mrs. Everett Green (Lett. 
Roy. and Illus. Ladies, ii. 76) says she was the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Grenville of Devon and 
Isabel Gilbert. Harl. MSS. 1538 and 1091 give 
her as “ daughter of Sir Thomas Grenville.” The 
Baronagium Genealogicum does not name her in 
its Grenville pedigree. I find by comparing dif- 
ferent passages of the Lisle Papers that she had 
a brother John (xiii. 63) and a sister Mary, who 
married Thomas St. Aubyn (#. 101); that her 
nieces were Elizabeth Staynings, Philippa St. 
Aubyn, Mary Arundel Countess of Sussex, and 
others. We all know how laxly the terms “niece” 
and “cousin”? were then used. Jane Arundel, 
mother of Lady Sussex, was a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Grenville and Isabel Gilbert; but the 
Grenville pedigree in the Baronagium Genealogi- 
cum gives neither a John nor a Mary among his 
children, while in the next generation, the issue 
of his son Sir Roger and Margaret Whitteigh, 
there are both. Was not Lady Lisle the daugh- 
ter of Sir Roger, and is it not possible that her 
cousin, Lady Sussex, merely styled herself Lady 
Lisle’s niece because she was slightly her inferior, 
and possibly her junior ? 

7. What is the date of death of Lord Lisle’s 
first wife, Elizabeth, in her own right eleventh 
Viscountess Lisle ? I want something nearer than 
“ about 1527.” 

8. The exact dates of Stephen Gardiner’s em- 
bassy to France, and of his recall. 

9. What became of Lady Lisle’s younger sons, 
James (educated for the priesthood) and George 
Basset? James married “ da. of Roger” 
(Harl. MS. 1091, fol. 122.) What was her name, 
and did James take holy orders ? 

10. “The Lord Bray arrested for multiplyinge, 








| and a prof and iudghed of felonye.” (Lisle Papers, 


His name was Frederic, and he speaks | 
| kinsman ? 


iv. 79.) What was Lord Bray's crime ? 
11. How was Sir Walter Devereux Lord Lisle’s 
Was there any nearer connection than 
by the remote line of the Bourchiers, and whose 
son was Sir Walter? 

12. Husee, Lord Lisle’s (or rather Lady Lisle’s) 
English agent, writes as follows, with the date, 
“ London, last of May” :—* The King was maryed 
yesterday in the Quenys closet at York Place a 
manfer], whose grace is determined to see the 
wattche on Mydsom[er] ny3t.” I should like 
some light on this obscure piece of information. 
What was done to the king in the queen’s closet ? 
If he were married, to which queen? What is 

| meant by “amaner”? And what on earth has 
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the watch on Midsummer night to do with his 


majesty’s nuptials? The preceding sentence— 
‘¢ The saying is that the coronation shall not be 
till Michaelmas or after,” seems to point to 1537 
as the year, but a remark concérning a certain 


eushion which Mrs. Alice Warton was working | 


indicates an earlier date, unless the cushion were 
an unconscionable time in being worked. 

13. Wanted the meaning of the subsequent 
words in italics :— 

“24 yards of right cramysyn sitfe” ; [named 
among spices] “ Zornesoll [elsewhere twrnsalle) 
4ibs.”; “4 candylstyckes with viij snofs and 
j vices”; “12 trenchers with bowsers knots” ; “A 
payre of beades of granards” [garnets?]; “A 
payre of beades called French beans”; “A payre 
of beades of gold, whyte, and blak enamyllyd, 
qt. vi selt”; “A little toune of golde”; “A 
{ priest’s] vestment of Dornyre, furnished” ; “ iij 
erepers [once spelt clepers| of iron”; “ A muster 
querne” [to crush mustard-seed ?]; “A Dlaunders 
cheyre”’ [how differing from other chairs?]; 2 
yards of “ white untycked” [elsewhere unthycked)}; 
*¢ An old fur of pampilion” ; “A complete harness 
for his spere with amase”; [in the bake-house } 
“‘ ii} crowes with covers”; “ A gret bay horse with 
a styl sadle and harness” ; “iij harnesses of hapes 
for gentilwomen”; [in the poultry-yard] “xvij 
brwes.” 

Halliwell’s Dictionary mentions some of these 
words, but I should be glad of rather more precise 
information than such as is conveyed by “a species 
of bird ” or “a kind of fur.” HERMENTRUDE. 


3onneER's “ Homrtres.” —I believe that the 
only edition of them was that of 1555, which is 
now very scarce. It was printed by “J. Cawodde, 
printer to the King & Queen’s Majesties,” Philip 
and Mary. The title-page, within an engraved 
border, is as follows: — 

“ Homelies sette fourth bv the righte reverende father 
in God, Edmunde Bishop of London, not only promised 
before in his booke intituled ‘ A necessary doctrine,’ but 
also now of Jate adjoyned and added thereunto to be reade 
within his diocesse of London of all persons, vycars, and 
curates, unto their parishioners, upon sondayes & holy 
daies. Anno M.D.L.Y.” 

There is a short preface, addressed by “The 
Bysshoppe of London to all persones & curates 
within hys dioces of London,” in which he says: 
“T have laboured with my chapleines & frends 
to have these Homelies printed.” It is dated 
July 1, 1555. His principal chaplain was John 
Harpsfeld, D.D., Archdean of London, whose 
name is appended to nine of the thirteen homilies. 
Two are signed H, Pendilton, D.D.; one only 
bears the signature E. Bonner], viz. that on 
“ Christen Love or Charity.” 

It is remarkable that two of these homilies 
are identical, or nearly so, with two of those of 





| the first book of homilies by Cranmer in 1547 
| (Edward VI.). That on “The Misery of all 
| Mankind,” commonly ascribed to Cranmer, is here 
reprinted, with slight alterations, as the work of 
Harpsfeld. Was he the original author? The 
fifth, “On Christian Love,” is also taken from 
the sixth homily of Cranmer’s book, omitting the 
opening sentence; and one or two others which 
speak of “the pestilent traditions and false inter. 
pretations” of former times. This is signed 
E. B. Was Bonner the real author ? 

Is there any record of the authorship of the 
homilies of that first book? * The second book, 
published in 1563, was written by Bishop Jewel, 
At least, he was violently attacked as the acknow- 
ledged author by J. Rastell, a Jesuit. 

G. B. Browrretp, 

tev. J. Honart Caunrter, author of various 
works, theological, poetical, &c., died in 1852, 
In an obituary notice in Gent. Magazine he is 
said to be author of St. Leon, a poem, 1835, In 
1835 was published St. Zeon, a drama, Churton 
publisher; but there seems to have been no poem 
named St, Leon published that year. Can you 
inform me if Mr. Caunter is the author of the 
anonymous drama of 1835 entitled St. Leon? 
Some of Mr. Caunter’s works issued from the 
same publishing house, viz. Mr. Churton. Is there 
any representative or successor of Mr. Churton 
now in the trade? R. Iyeus, 

Tue Sreez or Covrommrers. —One of the 
admirable letters of the Special Correspondent of 
The Times, dated Coulommiers, Sept. 16, appeared 
in that journal on Saturday 24 from the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince’s army. The follow- 
ing extract will, I,hope, find a place in“ N. & 
and elicit from some of its learned correspondents 
references to contemporary notices of the event 
referred to if they exist :— 

“ Englishmen, it is or it has been said, ‘never know 
when they are beaten.’ It is certainly true that they 
have been often beaten in places of which they do not 
know the names, Here have we been traversing dis 
tricts from Vaucouleurs onwards, where there are villages 
and towns dear to the people as being the sites where la 
Pucelle routed les Anglais, or where the Chaptal de Buch 
a taillé les Anglais en morceaux. And now we are at 
Coulommiers, of which I can wager there are not & 
thousand men in all England who have ever heard the 
name; and yet it is famous to thousands of Frenchmen. 
I have the verses of a local poet before my eyes, and he 
speaks in the name of the town :— 

*C’est que je suis d’ame et de cour Frangais, 

Et mes enfants peut-étres les premiers 

Faisant la guerre a la puissance anglaise, _ 

Chassent les Anglais des murs des Coulommiers. 

Ils essaient de reprendre ma ville, 

Et d’y porter le pillage et le deuil. 

Mais vous pouvez venir—c’est inutile ; 

Jamais l’Anglais ne franchera le seuil.” 

[* On the authorship of the Homilies, consult the Book 
of Homilies, edited by the Rev. G. E. Corrie, p. Xt ed. 
1850, and “N, & Q.” 1* S. iv, 346, 412; xi. 326.—Ep.] 
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Or 








«The prophecy is not justified so far as several Eng- 


Jishmen in the train of the Prussian army are concerned. 
But I expect there will be some trouble to Notes and 
Queries about this siege of Coulommiers. There is a 
street in the town called ‘ Couporeilles,’ because, as tradi- 
tion says, the English cut off the ears of their prisoners 
there.” 

I hope “ N. & Q.” will not begrudge the space 
nor the trouble of clearing up this story. TT. 58. 


Tur Destruction In 1849, at MonTREAL, BY 
Fine, oF THE PaRLIAMENT HovsE or CanaDAa.— 
In the History of Canada, by John Macmullen, 
Esq., Brockville, 1868, 8vo, at ch. xxiii. pp. 509, 
510, he gives an account of this incident. It was 
done by the Montreal mob, in consequence of the 
royal assent having been given by Lord Elgin to 
the Rebel Losses Bill of 1849. As I am writing 
awork upon our colonial system, I will be very 
thankful to any correspondent to “N. & Q.” 
for information whether this occurrence in 1849 
was an isolated case in our transatlantic history. 
Any reference upon this point, if known, will 
much oblige. V. O'D. 


DrypEn’s AGREEMENT FOR His Virern.—Mr. 
Mitford, in an additional note to his Life of Dry- 
den (in Pickering’s Aldine edition), refers to an 
agreement, dated June 15, 1694. Where is this 
agreement to be seen? Mr. Mitford describes the 
terms as if he had seen the agreement. This 
document, if forthcoming, should set at rest all 
the conjectural discussions of Malone, Scott, Rev. 
Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Christie, who in the last 
Life published (Globe edition) says that “ this 
subject is involved in much obscurity.” 

Pitri0-DrrYvEN. 


Purr Den, B.p.r.—A document dated July 18, 
1733, signed as above, and countersigned by 
“Bryan More, Register,” is in my possession. I 
am inclined to think the signatures are those of 
an Irish Roman Catholic bishop and his registrar. 
Perhaps some of your readers will be able to say 
whether or not such names were connected with 
the Roman Catholic church at that time, and 
where ? GeorGeE Lioyp. 

Crook, South Durham. 


Fisuwick.—Judging from the gazetteers which 
I have seen, the township of Fishwick, county 
Lancaster, is the only place of that name in Eng- 
land. But are there not other localities in the 
kingdom bearing the same name, whose want of 
size and impcrtance accounts for their non-appear- 
ance in the gazetteers ? 

A list of such places now or formerly named 
Fishwick, Fisherwick, or Fisswick, with their 
exact location, will greatly oblige the subscriber. 

W hat is the local pronunciation of Fishwick ? 
Is it shortened into F ishick, or Fisick ? 

‘Re Be Be 


Rowlandsville, Maryland. 


Grotivs. — 

“The Belgic hireling, prompt to go or stay, 
Cares for no cause, but clutches at his pay ; 
Greedy of gold, upholds the buying throne, 
And sternly slaughters those who give him none.” 


I have a MS. in which the above lines are 
ascribed to Grotius. I have read his epigrams in 
the edition of Amsterdam, 1670, and looked 
through that of Rotterdam, 1689, without finding 
any corresponding passage. I shall be obliged by 
a reference to the original. E. H. 

Hastings, 


Heratpic.—I wish to discover the owners of 
the two coats here described : — 

1. Vert, nine escallops 3, 3, 2 and 1 argent. 
This was in stained glass, temp. Henry VL. in 
Faversham church, 

2. Nebuly, on a bend over all, a lion rampant 
guardant. The colours I cannot give; the shield 
is in brass on a tomb, circ. 1580, in the same 
church; and three other coats, viz. the arms of 
the City of London, a hawk on the fist, and one 


» 


containing this merchant’s mark : XN B 
Grorce Bepo. 


JannEY.—Thos. Janney, of Cheshire, aged fifty, 
who had been twenty-eight years a minister in 
the Society of Friends—with his wife Margery, 
four sons, and two servants—arrived in the Dela- 
ware river July 29, 1633, in the ship “ Endeavour” 
of London, and settled in Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, America. His descendants wish to know 
if any of the family are still to be found in Eng- 
land. If so, their address, arms, or any informa- 
tion. The family in America is large and in- 
fluential in Virginia and Marylfnd. One of them 
was the president of the Virginia Secession Con- 
vention. Any information will be gratefully 
received by A ConNeEcTION oF THE FAMILY. 


“¢ [NTOLERANT ONLY OF InToLERANCE.”’—Where 
is this saying first found? Johnson records that 
Baxter—but here are his own words: — 

“ Old Baxter, I remember, maintains that the magis- 
trates should ‘ tolerate all things that are tolerable.’” 

Is this the origin ? W. T. M. 

Dr. Samvet Jonunson’s Watcu.—I should be 
very glad to know if any of your correspondents 
can inform me what became of Dr. Johnson’s 
watch on his death, if that is known? Who has it 
now in his possession? Also, whether it was a re- 
peating watch, or had any peculiar marks or cha- 
racter about it. In his life he is related to have 
had the dial plate of it changed, in consequence 
of the inscription on it. If the watch is known 


to exist, what sort of a dial plate has it now? 
Octavius Morgan. 
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Dr. Wii11am Krixson.—Any information on 
this name will much oblige. He is called “ of 
Oxon” (Oxford), and married a Katherine Gifford. 

A. B, Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Lascettes Famiry (4 8. v. 313, 385, 474, 
601; vi. 83, 157.)—“The arms... of the Scot- 
tish families (of Laceles) were on a bend three 
buckles.” Is it possible that in early Scotch 
orthoepy Laceles was sometimes used for Leslie, 


the arms of which latter family are nearly iden- | 


Sp. 


tical P 
Letrers or Henry AND FRANcESs.— Who is 


the author of a work entitled “A Series of Genuine | 


Letters between HIenry and Frances, London: 
Printed for W. Johnston, in Ludgate Street” ? 
There are six volumes of these curious composi- 
tions, which in the copy I have been reading are 


dated respectively 1767, 1767, 1772, 1772, 1770, | 
1770. Vols. i. and ii. are of the third edition: the | 


edition of the others is not stated. 
James Britten. 


Livy's “ Rome.”—I have a German translation 
of Livy's Rome, printed at Mayence in 1557. It 
contains a large number of quaint and spirited 
wood-engravings incorporated in the text. The 
volume is in the original monastic binding, and 
was purchased by me many years ago at the sale 
of C. K. Sharpe’s library. 
if the volume is rare or valuable. 

Jonun Mackay. 


Macopvurr, THANE oF Fire.—Is there any pedi- 
gree which gives the names of, and particulars 
concerning, the Thanes of Fife, descendants of 
Fyfe Mac Duff, first thane, and ancestors of the 

acduff celebrate#l by Shakspeare? Tradition 
asserts that Fyfe Mac Duff—who was probably a 
Dane—received a grant of the territory, since 
called Fifeshire, from Kenneth II. about the year 
834. Burke states that the vanquisher of Macbeth 
was eighth in descent from Fyfe Mac Duff, which 
would make him the ninth thane; but most ac- 
counts that I have seen, say that it was the eighth 
thane who was created Earl of Fife. Who is 
right P J. A. Py. 


I would like to know | 





The worthy pére omitted chapter and verse, ] 

hope I need not add that it is not my object to 
| raise any theological controversy in asking this 
ey The anecdote is either true or untrue. 
| If it be true, there must be authority for it. If 
it be untrue, in justice to Luther's character its 
| falsity should be proved. Of course I have my 
| own opinion on the subject, but being desirous of 
| regarding the matter solely in the light of truth 
| versus falsehood, I do not even indicate it. 
ELLERMENTRUDRE, 


New ZEALAND Mepit.—Can any one inform 
| me how many varieties (as to dates) there are in 
| the New Zealand medal lately issued to the Bri- 
tish army? I have myself got three, which show 
on the reverses different dates, viz. 1861 to 
1866, 1863 to 1866, and 1864 to 1866. I would 
be glad to know in the first place how many varie- 
ties there are, and secondly if the New Zealand 
medal was oriyinally issued without a date, as [ 
find in a catalogue of last March the Abyssinian 
and New Zealand medals are both described as 
wanting dates, which were to be supplied by the 
engraver when inscribing the name of the re- 
cipient within the laurel wreath that occupies the 
field of the medal on the reverse. Now in the 
medals which are in my possession the dates are 
all struck, not engraved, and take up the entire 
space within the wreath, the name of the recipient 
being engraved on the edge as usual. As some of 
your readers who take an interest in such matters 
| might wish for a description of the New Zealand 
medal, I herewith subjoin it :— 

On the obverse is the bust of the Queen to the 
left, crowned; over the back of the head and 
upon her shoulders falls a veil, something like the 
consecration-veil shown on the coins of the Roman 
empresses ; her Majesty is represented with ear- 
rings and a necklace, to which is attached a locket 
bearing a miniature of the late Prince Consort. 
The legend is “ Victoria D. G. Britt. Reg. F.D.” 
On the reverse is a laurel wreath with the dates 
in the centre, the legend being “ New Zealand 
Virtutis Honor.” To the top of the medal an or- 
namented bar is attached for holding the ribbon, 


| which is dark blue with a scarlet stripe down the 


Martin Lurner.—aA few weeks ago a Sunday | 
evening preacher at the church of St. Roch, Paris, | 


told an anecdote to his congregation, of which I 
formed an atom. 
in the words of the preacher as my memory will 
allow me :— 


I give the anecdote as nearly | 


“Tl est écrit dans la vie du grand hérésiarque Luther, | 


que quand il était sur son lit de mort, il leva ses yeux 
aux cieux, plein de rage et de désespoir, et avec son der- 
nier soupir il jeta ces mots: * Beau Ciel, je ne te verrai 
done jamais—tu n'est pas fait pour moi!’” 

Can any one kindly tell me in what “ vie du 
grand hé:ésiarque ”’ 





this anecdote is recorded ? 
‘ 


centre.* R. W. IL. Nasu, B.A. 


Dublin, 

Parntixe.—A painting has been in my family 
over a century; we have always considered it a 
Kneller, but have no proof of it. The subject is 
the apotheosis of Queen Ann, represented as an 
engraving fastened to ball-pannelling. The print 
torn, and a lower corner standing forward in & 
scroll. The queen is the centre figure, surrounded 
by angels. A smaller print is fastened to the 
pannelling partly where it is open by the scroll 


[* There is only one example of this medal in the 
British Museum, and that is undated.—Ep. | 
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other, and represents Britannia weeping. 
at is ‘37 by 52 inches. I shall feel much 
obliged if any of your readers will put me in the 
way to find if it is by Kneller or who =, 


Psatm xx1t. 1.— In my Sunday-reading, Au- 
gust 14, of the work, Dean Prideaux’s Connection, 
1729, iv. 755, in a critical examination of the 
Targums—those of Onkelas and Jonathan in par- 
ticular—I met with this remark :— 

“And when he cried out upon the cross, in the words 
of the Psalmist (Ps. xxii. 1), ‘Eli, Eli, lama Sabach- 
thani,’ i.e.‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ (Matt. xxvii. 46), he quoted them, not out of the 
Hebrew text, but out of the Chaldee paraphrase ; for in 
the Hebrew text it is ‘ Eli, Eli, lamah Azabtani,’ and the 
word Sabachthani is nowhere to be found.” 

The learned historian and commentator had 
before said that our Lord had most likely, in 
reading in the synagogue, cited from some Tar- 
gum, as the passage somewhat differed from 
[saiah. My query is, should our Blessed Lord, in 
his ery of agony upon the cross, be supposed to 
be quoting from a production of David, much as 
we might cite a passage from Sophocles or from 
Shakspere ? J. A. G. 


Carisbrooke. 


Qvotations.—1. What is the name of a poem, 
by Thomas Warton, from which the following is 
taken : — 

“ Bound for holy Palestine, 
A vaunting infidel the foe.” 

2. Is the expression, “the Latinian shepherd,” 
used of Endymion in Spenser, and where ? 

3. What is the “ old ballad” from which these 
lines come, and where is it to be found ? —- 

* Wing and Ivinghoe 
Hampden of Hampden did forego, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow.” 
A, LATHAM. 
“ The wise, for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work fur man to mend.” 


A. B. 


Of what author has it been remarked that he 
Wrote history as if it were fiction, and fiction as if 
it were history ? And by whom was the observa- 
tion made? ~ 5 M. Y. L. 


“ The custom of the bell being tolled whilst the person 
was dying is alluded to as late as 1732 in Nelson’s Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church, who (p. 144), speaking of the 
dying Christian who has subdued his passions, says: ‘ If 
his senses hold out so long, he can hear even his passing 
bell without disturbance,’”—Brand’s Antiquities, edit. 
Ellis, ii. 206. 


Ihave not been able to meet with any edition 


of Robert Nelson’s (obit 1714) Companion for the | 


Festivals and Fasts which, at “ p. 144,” contains 
the quotation at the end of this passage. Will 
some reader of “ N, & Q.” kindly help me? 

W. H. S§, 





Stenep Prcrures.—I am anxious to know 
what proportion of pictures known to be genuine 
are signed by the artist. C. D. 


XPYSOTEAEIA.—Valesius, the learned annotator 
upon the Greek ecclesiastical historians, says of 
this tax, which was levied by the Emperor 

| Anastasius : — 


“Quid sit xpucoréAca, difficile est divinare, cum 
Evagrius noster nudum nomen posuisse contentus, rem 
ipsam exponere supersederit, nec alius, quod sciam, ex 
antiquis scriptoribus, hujus rei fecerit mentionem,” — 
Vide Evag. Eccl. Hist., 1. iii. . 42. 

He conjectures it to have been a money pay- 
| ment in lieu of corn, wine, oil, &c., exacted as 
tribute of the provinces. Has he just ground for 
this conjecture? Or, of what nature was the 
impost ? EpmunpD Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


Watson's History or tHE Earts oF WARREN 
AND SuRREY.—Moule, in his Bibliotheca Heraldica, 
gives the title of the first edition of this work, 
printed in one volume 4to, 1776. He was not 
aware that there was a second edition printed in 
1779. The third edition in two volumes 4to, 
dated 1782, is that which usually occurs,‘ and 
which is fully described by Moule, pp. 441-445. 
All were privately printed, and merely distributed 
as presents, until the remaining stock was brought 
to a public sale. The second edition has been 
unknown to all bibliographers ; but a copy is now 
preserved in the library of Philip Evelyn Shirley, 
Esq., at Lower Eatington Park, and, as it is full 
of interesting MS. notes by various distinguished 
genealogists whose comments were solicited by 
the author, I am preparing an account of it for 
my Herald and Genealogist. I should like to 
ascertain, 1. Where any copy of the first edition 
| exists; 2. Where any second copy of the second 
edition; 3. The presentation inscriptions in copies 
of the third edition, of which I already have two, 
one from the copy given to Mr. Francis Hargrave 
1802, now in the library of Mr. Daniel Gurney at 
North Runcton ; and the other from that given to 
“ Jo. Jackson, 1805” (qu. who ?), now belonging 
to Mr. E. P. Shirley. Jonn Goven Nicnots. 


Yorxsurre Scnoors. — Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.,” whose memory carries him back to 
events that occurred about forty-seven years ago, 
inform me in what year certain law proceedings 
took place which revealed the horrors of the 
cheap Yorkshire schools, and in what journals the 
record of these proceedings can be seen? I was a 
mere child at the period I allude to, but I well 
remember hearing the subject discussed; and if, 
about that time, I happened to misbehave myself, 
my father would threaten me with being “ sent 
to a Yorkshire school if I did not mend my man- 
ners.” This threat involved all that was terrific 
to my boyish mind, Years passed on; the reve- 
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lations of the law courts were forgotten, and one 
used to see a string of advertisements in the 
Times, headed “ Education,” which described how, 
for twenty pounds a-year, young gentlemen were 
taught, fed, and clothed at Mr.So-and-so’s school, | 


where there were “ no holidays.” It was one of 
the most persistent of these advertisers that 
Dickens singled out for exposure; and in Nicholas 
Nickleby. he so clearly indicated, by the name of 
the school and the description of the master, a 
certain well-known establishment, that the pro- 
rietor fhreatened to bring, and I believe really 
rought, an action against him for libel. How- 
ever, the history of “‘ Dotheboys Hall” struck a 
fatal blow at the system, and a “ Yorkshire 
school” is no longer a name of terror to naughty 
boys. JAYDEE. 


Queries with Answers. 


Srr Watrter Rateren.—Whom did Sir Walter 
marry? Where can I obtain information as to 
his descendants ? A. M.S. 

[Sir Walter Raleigh married one of Queen Elizabeth's 
maids of honour—Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton. The “lovely Bessie” was an orphan of 
the rarest attractions, whose virtue, devotion, and misfor- 
tunes shed a lustre over the close of the sixteenth and 
the early years of the seventeenth century. Her first 
an enviable fame. Their intercourse, clandestine and 
illicit, soon became visible to the keen eyes of envy, 
upon which scandal made itself busy with the lady's 
reputation, For a while, dread of Elizabeth’s tempes- 
tuous anger, coupled with unwillingness to provoke 
Raleigh's resentment, restrained the courtiers from with- 
drawing the veil from this perilous amour, The beauti- 
ful Elizabeth, probably in her twenty-third year, was a 


features. Here is William Oldys’s description of her 
personal appearance and costume: “She has on,” he 
says, “ a dark-coloured hanging-sleeve robe, tufted on the 
arms, and under it a close-bodied gown of white satin 
flowered with black, with close sleeves down to the wrist ; 
has a rich ruby in her ear, bedropt with large pearls; 
a laced whisk rising above the shoulders; her bosom 
uncovered, and a jewel hanging thereon, with a large 
chain of pearl round her neck down to her waist.” It 
was a secret marriage, time and place unknown, and 
probably came off in the year 1592, when it excited the 
fierce wrath of our Virgin Queen. Carew Raleigh, the 
younger son of Sir Walter, was born in the Tower of 
London in 1604, and in 1666 was buried in the same 
grave with his father.—Some particulars of the descend- 
ants of Sir Walter Raleigh are given in “ N. & Q.,” 1" S. 
v. 538, 621 ; viii. 78; x. 373, 475; 4% S, ii, 164, 214, 235, 
309; v. 91.] 


Tae Luck or Epenmart.—Can any of your 
readers give details of the legend of “ the Luck 


| 





of Edenhall.” 
whom waa it given, and by whom? is the goblet 
still in existence ? and is this Edenhall near Pen- 


There is a goblet in the story : to 


rith ? 

Southampton. 

[A brief extract from one of the best books ever 
written on Folk Lore—Mr. Keightley’s Fairy Mythology, 
furnishes a complete answer to B. W. G.:—*“ In Eden 
Hall, the seat of the Musgraves (near Penrith) are some 
good old-fashioned apartments. An old painted drinking- 
glass, called the Luck of Eden Hall, is preserved with 
great care. In the garden near to the house is a well of 
excellent spring water, called St. Cuthbert’s Well. The 
church is dedicated to this saint. This glass is supposed 
to have been a sacred chalice; but the legendary tale is, 
that the butler, going to draw water, surprised a com- 
pany of fairies who were amusing themselves upon the 
green near the well. He seized the glass, which was 
standing upon the margin: they tried to recover it, but 
after an ineffectual struggle flew away, saying— 

*If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Eden Hall.’” 
(Vol. ii. p. 111.) 


Consult also The Patrician, by John Burke, iv. 356.] 


B, W. G, 


Tur Norman Appots oF WESTMINSTER. — 
Can you give me the correct dates of the deaths 
of these monastic rulers? They are generally 


| supposed to be inscribed wrongly in the cloisters 
appearance in Raleigh's biography boded anything but | 


at Westminster. This subject has been brought 
to my mind by your recent note on Ambrose 
Fisher, about whom, by the way, more informa- 
tion is most desirab'e. To one great department 
of literature, viz. Biography, “N. & Q.” has doue 
special service. This.assertion can in no way be 
better exemplified than by the last paper on Top- 
lady, in which was cleared up a point that has 


| ever troubled the writers of the life of this hymn- 
tall figure, with light hair, large blue eyes, and fine oval | 


| Crispin 1114 


writer, viz. the date and whereabouts of his ordi- 
nation. p. T, 
[The following inscription has been lately incised on 
the edge of the stone seat, in the cloisters, which covers 
the old effigies :—“ Beneath are interred the Norman Ab- 
bots of Westminster 1068-1214. Vitalis 1082 Gislebert 
Herbert 1140 Gervase de Blois 1160 Law- 
rence 1176 Walter 1191 William Postard 1201 Wil- 
liam Humez 1214.” It may be well to add that “ Long 
Meg,” which has long wrongly borne the name of “ Ger- 
vase,” has received the following addition :—* Beneath 
this stone are supposed to be interred twenty-six mouks 
of Westminster who died of the ‘ Black Death’ in 1348.” 


Bane-Beeoar.— What is known of the precise 
duties of this officer ? InQvIsiToR. 

[Previous to the introduction of Poor-laws in Ireland, 
both at Belfast and Ballymena, there were what were 
called mendicity associations for relieving the resident 
poor and giving badges to the deserving, entitling them 
te beg; and in each town there was a kind of beadle, 
called a bang-beggar, to take up or chase mendicants 
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away from the locality. In the parish books of St. | volumes on various subjects. One of the most curious of 


Werburgh, Derby, under date 1735, appears a minute of 
the appointment of one James Alton as “ Bang-beggar ” 
for the parish ; and the office was known under that name 
within easy memory in Lancashire, if not elsewhere. 
The town of Lancaster had an officer called the “ Bat- 


beggar,” or “ Beat the Beggar,” whose office was to | 


keep the town-hall, fish-stores, &c., and to put any unruly 
rogue into the black hole, which in Lancaster is de- 
nominated the “ Kid-cote.” See “N, & Q.” 34 S. viii. 
220; x. 111.] 

FALANTEE.—Can you tell me the proper spell- 
ing of the word gallantee in the phrase “ gallantee 
show,” and from whence we derive it ? F. H. 

[The word appears to be derived from the Italian 
galante, We double the final e in our language to make 
it audible as it is in the original, a final e with us being 
generally mute when single. 
meaning of well-dressed, showily dressed. 
he dressed smartly. Galantemente rabescata, smartly 
embellished (said of a butterfly). So the English word 
gallant. “ Gallant. Finely dressed. Also a person in gay 
or fine apparel.” ( Halliwell.) Fashion in 
dress.” (Tbid.) 

The word as applied to a show would probably refer to 
the tinsel ornaments of the puppets. We would advise 
spelling with one / and double e. } 


“ Galantesse. 


Sacrep ConereGcation or Rrres.—In trea- 
tises on Ceremonial, particular points are fre- 
uently enforced by some decree or response of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome, refer- 
ence invariably being to the date at which the 
decree or response was issued. Have these de- 
crees ever been published collectively ; and if so, 
where can they be obtained? SARISBURIENSIS. 

[Our correspondent may consult the following work :— 
“Decreta Authentica congregationis Sacrorum Rituum 
et Instructio Clementina ex actis ejusdem collecta ab 
Aloisio Gardellini, in usum cleri commodiorem ordine 
alphabetico concinnata opera et studio Wolfgangi Mihl- 
bauer Caremoniarii, etc. ecclesie Metrop, Monacensis. 


1863-1867, Monachii. Librarie J.J. Lentneriane. (E. 
Stahl.) Parisiis. P. Lethielleax. Via vulgo Cassette, 
23.” 


“History or tHe Cryin Wars.”—Who is 
the author and what is the historical value of — 

“The Civil Warres of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Containing an Exact History of their Occasion, Original, 
Progress, and Happy End. By an Impartiall Pen. 
London, 1661,” folio. 

Dedicated to the Duke of Richmond by his 
“Servant and Vassall, J. D.” ? W. C. B. 

[The author of this work is John Davies of Kidwelly 
(born 1625, died 1693.) During the latter part of his 
life he resided in London, engaged entirely in translating 
for the booksellers, writing prefaces, and superintending 
the publication of his own works, of which Wood (Athena, 


by Bliss, iv. 382) has given a list of upwards of thirty | 


Galante, in Italian, had the | 
Galante vesti, | 


| 
| 
| 


| 








| oblivion if possible. 


| Church of Durham, Lond. 1672, 12mo. 


Davies’s works is the Ancient Rites and Monuments of the 
Another edition 


| of The Civil Warres was published at Glasgow in 1664 


4to, priced in Bohn’s Lowndes at 2/. 2s, Consult Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Dictionary, Williams’s Biog. Dict. of Emi- 
nent Welshmen, and the Gent. Mag. lv. 500.) 


Hyunxs.—Who wrote the hymns commencing— 
1. “O come, all ye faithful, 
Joyful and triumphant.” 
2. “ Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” 
3. “ Faith, mighty faith the promise sees, 
And rests on that alone; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And says it shall be done.” 
Frep. SHERLOCK. 
[1. By the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, from a hymn of 
the fifteenth century : 
“ Adeste, fideles, leti, triumphantes,” 
2. Unknown. ? By Charles Wesley. 
3. By Charles Wesley. Sce Wesley’s Hymns, No. 360, 
and W. P. Burgess’ Wesleyan Hymnology, p. 12. 


Replies. 
HOUSEHOLD QUERIES. 

(4 8. vy. 174, 322, 405, 510, 590; vi. 56, 101, 156.) 

I had naturally come to the conclusion that I 
had expended all my strength over the toothpick 
business, but the subject seems as expansive in 
its bearings as the fork row in existence is ex- 
tensive in its usage. When I imagined I had no 
more to say in the matter, I casually (whilst cur- 
sorily, and almost haphazard, glancing through a 
book in my possession) came across an illustration 
that gave greater confirmation to my remarks 
than I ever had the courage to expect by ocular 
demonstration, and at once stamped my explana- 
tions with the impress of actual fact. Although 
I have had this work ever since it has been pub- 
lished (1862), and I have often noted the repre- 
sentation, I never observed the appurtenances on 
the table pictured narrowly enough to come to 
the conclusion that the progenitor of the pronged 
fork was before mine eyes. As the author denied 
the existence of a fork, I did not look for one 
in his book, but placed implicit confidence in his 
statements. In consequence of W. M. RossErr1 
having mooted the possibility of their manufac- 
ture, and B. Nicnotson having denied it as a 
preposterous notion, I was prompted to be more 
earnest in my research, and draw them from 
Hereby W. M. Rossertt’s 


— are confirmed, whilst B. NicHoLson’s 
c 


imeras are blown far beyond the icebergs which 
loom in the unknown distance off the inhospitable 
shores of Terra del Fuego. The engraving is said 


| to be copied from the MS. Reg. 2B, vii. fol.71, v°, 





in the British Museum. The MS. is stated to be 
an exceedingly fine one, of the early part of the 
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fourteenth century. Perhaps some correspondent 
would refer to the MS., and communicate an 
account of the original. 

I have been expecting to see some further re- 
marks in “N. & Q.” from W. M. Rossertr on the 
‘*stecco question,” whol believe was the origin- 
ator thereof. As he thoroughly understands its 
Italian bearings, could he not bring some argu- 
ments forward that would hinge on the discus- 
sion? His acceptation or disbelief of the evidence 
adduced would be most valuable in the ultimate 
decision of the question. It is an interesting con- 
troversy; and p subjects associated with our 
homes are more kindred to our minds, in many 
cases, than abstruse ideas referring to “ wise saws 
and modern instances.” 

As I infer above, I believe that since I wrote 
my last communication on the “ stecco question ” 
I hove found an engraving where they are repre- 


sented as being used at a middle-age dinner table, | 


robably contemporary with the time of King 
John. On p. 164 of Wright's History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments in England during the 
Middle Ages is a representation of a company 
(evidently a private family of position) about to 
dine, whilst a harper is sitting before them play- 
ring— music being appreciated at mealtimes then 

uite as much as itis now. Any person having 
the book at hand will observe that there is a fair 
linen cloth on the table, and one knife only, 
while there also appear to be nine sharp-pointed 
and slightly por te, montiadtn, Fe on a little smaller 


scale than the knife. Three are placed in the 


centre, and three at each end of the table. They | 
are too large to be used as toothpicks pure and | 


simple; in fact, we shall find hereafter that 
icking teeth was forbidden in those early days. 
There cannot, I think, after mature examination 
and consideration, be any doubt as to these “illus- 
trious nine” being the long-sought-for steccos. 


of knowledge such minute articles of domestic 
economy as would stamp his plays with a time 
and character of the age he attempted to repre- 
sent, thereby assuring his works, ere they became 
world-wide,— 
“ A local habitation and a name.” 
In another woodcut in the same book I fancy 
I also discover them, although they are not s 
distinctly depicted; but I do not pin my faith 
thereto in this case. The scene represented is 
termed “A Royal Feast” (p. 161). There are 
only two knives on the table, but there appear to 
be a number of articles like strips of wood. On 
. 162 Wright gives a summary of rules for be- 
Sodeie at mealtimes from the Boke of Curtasye. 
Amongst them are the following, that may fairly 
be enumerated here. The guest “is not to pick 
his teeth with his knife, or with a straw or stick 
[is this the stecco on the table?], nor to clean 
them with the table cloth.” There is further 
evidence that persons moving in high society in 
the Middle Ages who indulged in the peculiarity 
were voted vulgar. The stick would bear out my 
proposition, that a skewer was the original fork 
(hence Fastidius’s toothpick case, especially as 
the turnspit was in common usage at the time. I 
find on p. 147 an engraving of the one in vogue, 
and the mode of using it in those days. A boy 
is turning the spit, and supporting one end of it, 
while the other end is attached to a trivet. The 
scene is the exterior of an inn. Two large geese 
are being cooked upon the spit—the culinary 
operations being carried on in the open air. The 
poor lad, who doubtless plucked the geese, only 
wishes he had time to make toothpicks out of 
their quills, if he knew how. 
I perceive a reply on p. 157, in reference to 


| the loss of a case containing a “ knife, fork, spoon, 


Although Wright states at p. 29 that forks were | 
not in use at that (and further on, not even at a | 
later) period, the articles depicted have a wholesome | 


assimilation to a one-pronged fork or skewer. As 
the dishes on the table intimate that solid ma- 
terial is about to be dissected with these instru- 
ments, it would appear that it must have been 
cut in small portions by the carver. There are 
four persons at the table, and there are nine of 
these implements for their use. 
would be two for each person, and a spare one in 
case of an accident: or it may probably be espe- 
cially reserved for carving. These would have 
been in use previous to the fourteenth century, 
and no doubt they were well known to Shak- 


Therefore there | 


spere: hence the veritable toothpick used at | 
my worship’s mess by Philip the Bastard. As | 


ancient customs obtained more in the Bard of 
Avon's time than they do now, Shakspere 


would undoubtedly introduce into his storehouses 


and mug,” all made of silver. A Muscovy duck’s 
head with wings is the crest of the present Lord 
Bateman (the second baron of this creation: it 
dates from 1837). I cannot say if the Lord 
3ateman who offered one guinea reward for his 
case of silver requisites was any connection of 
the hero who was rescued from a villanous end 
by an Eastern Pocahontas. The singer, I believe, 
gives no further information regarding that bold 
adventurer than that “ Lord Bateman was Lord 
Bateman.” Whether the one who lost his dining 
utensils was that doughty captive, I do not at- 
tempt to discuss; but it is evident that the Lord 
Bateman who travelled from Highgate to Whet- 
stone belonged to the same family as that where- 
from the present holder of the barony is descended. 
The advertisement is most useful in bearing out 
the arguments adduced, as it shows and proves 
incontestibly that it was customary for the upper 
classes, even at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century, to carry the articles used in pat- 
taking of their meals upon their persons in & case 
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(this puts me in mind of Fastidius’s case) to houses 


where they may have been forced to stay, while | 
journeying along the “king’s highway”; and it | 

also exceedingly probable that they also used | 
their own when invited to the table of a friend. | 


Hence undoubtedly the necessity of engraving 


the crest or name of the owner on each article, so | 


that they could at all times be easily recognised 
by the individual to whom they belonged. What 
an advantage it would be at great public dinners, 


and even private entertainments, even now-a-days, | 
It would be | 


if the same mode were carried out! 
a great gain to the host, and also more satisfac- 
tory to the guest; for if his utensils were not 
clean, the fault would rest with himself. Civili- 
sation is a martyr to fashion. Once make it the 
“ eorrect thing,” and no dandy would venture out 
without a case. It would probably appear cum- 
bersome at first for each to carry them, but usage 
would soon overcome the awkwardness of the 
innovation. Those who bave to partake of their 
meals in city dining-rooms do not always obtain 
a knife and fork as clean as they should be. 

I was in company with a gentleman the other 
day who throws still further light upon the exist- 
ence of a fork as an article of domestic use “ ages 
ago.” When I suggested to him that forks were 
not in vogue in the Middle Ages, he became a 


living embodiment of “ Laughter holding both his | 


sides,” and could not make out what possessed 
me to broach, in his opinion, such a foolish notion. 
Instead of covering myself with shame at causing 
such great exhilaration on his part, I congratu- 


lated myself on finding in him such a supporter | 


of my, at first, theories, but now, on considera- 


tion and ocular demonstration, eyesight facts. | 
He emphatically stated that forks were, most de- | 


cidedly, used by the Anglo-Saxons, and that they 


can be found illuminated in MSS. of that age; | 


and he also replied, that he had himself seen 
illustrations of that period containing the articles 
in question. He even went so far as to asseverate 
that they could be traced back to the time of the 
Egyptians, and that they were delineated in their 
festal bas-reliefs; also that inquiry of Sir Henry 
Creswick Rawlinson, K.C.B., would lead to con- 
clusive evidence as to their being in vogue among 
the Eastern nations in ancient times. I do not 
wish, like the Romans, to fall a victim within 
the Caudine forks, of which we have heard so 
much recently from the penny-a-liners in their 
accounts of the position of the French marshals; 
nor to be thought a caudle-spoon, by drawing so 
much attention to such a small subject. But as 
Civilisation hinges to a certain extent thereon, I 
do not think our worthy Editor can consider 
Space wasted on the progression of the argument. 
T have also been informed, that the two-pronged 
fork was in general use in the family of my grand- 
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| 
| new to the latter when he was a boy; and they 
were to be found among the commonalty, com- 
prised in farmers and tradesmen. My grand- 
mother would have been over ninety if now alive. 
One country friend says it is at least as old as 
the “shuppick,” which dates back “time out of 
mind.” Ge point in general bears out another, 
and gives weight thereto. Why the Caudine 
forks,* and why other instances, I shall quote you 
from two Latin dictionaries: one is Entick’s Latin 
Dictionary of the last century, and the other is 
Riddle’s of 1853. It is evident that the Latin 
words could not have existed, unless the article 
also was substantive. A dead language cannot 
say resurgam in modern times, therefore I submit 
the following: — 
ENTICK. 

“ Furca, A fork. 
Furcilla, A pitchfork. 
Furcilatus, Forked. 
Furcula, A little fork. [Why a little fork ? ] 
Rippire. 

“* Furca, A two-pronged fork: a two-pronged instru- 
ment on which burthens were carried. 

Furcilla. A little fork. 

Furcula. A forked prop: a narrow pass in the form of 
a letter V.—hence the Caudine forks.” 
These two vary, but yet they agree in the con- 
stituents or shape of an article called a fork. But 
hereafter we shall find some convincing proof 
from the German. All this argument can be pro- 
| duced to prove that a fork, in a crude form, was 

in use even amongst the Romans and Latin races, 
| let alone the Anglo-Saxons. Civilisation, pos- 
sessing a knife wherewith the food was cut 
instead of tearing it, would of a surety, in a com- 
mon-sense view of things, invent a something to 
convey it to the mouth. Cannot any of the flint 
instruments which are continually turning up in 
barrows and tumuli, and other Roman and Saxon 
remains, be assimilated to the appearance, and 
brought into evidence as the progenitor, of a fork ? 
Surely the two-pronged furce, whereby the slaves 
| cartied heavy burdens, must have led to its — 
tion, if nought else, as its pristine use was to hold 


or uplift something. But the best conclusion to 





* The introduction of this simile into the newspapers 
during the present war is a most absurd idea. There 
| can be no denial that not one person in ten, or probably 
in a hundred, ever heard of the apocryphal account of 
an incident supposed to have occurred two thousand five 
hundred years ago. It should have been left over until 
after Lord Macaulay's schoolboy returns from New Zea- 
land. It is, 1 am sorry to say, becoming a most mean- 
ingless fashion to introduce, without any explanation as 
to the appliance of the interpolation, similar comparisons 
into popular prints. These expressions are quite as un- 


known to the majority of readers as the Institutions of 
Menu; and in many instances the writer has picked up 
haphazard his farfetched and ridiculous similitudes, so 
| that he cannot inform you as to what it relates. It would 
please the reader if he were to introduce a note, in the 
words of Artemus Ward—* This is meant for a goak.” 
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arrive at is, that the crude prop which remains 
to the present day in use for drying purposes 
was taken from the fork: bearing in mind that 
the Celestials used forks centuries ago (before the 
time of Confucius), even in the barbaric ages. 

The German language largely develops as well 
as aids the subject anent a fork’s origin. I do 
not understand the language at all, but simply 
possess a dictionary, wherein’ I am able to trace 
what I require. I have just turned to the word 
“ Fork,” and find the equivalents of the substan- 
tive to be as follow—thus proving that our word 
fork must belong to the Latin or Roman period : 

“ Fork. Die Gabel, Zinke, Spitze.” 
From this last, no doubt, our word spit—turnspit. 
If correct, this would make the fork of earlier 
date than the spit. Then comes another note- 
worthy instance : — 
“ Forkhead, Die Spitze eines Pfeiles.” 





to flay the food and prepare it fitly for culinary 
operations. And I think there cannot be the 
least doubt that knives were used at table in 
Palestine, although I will not venture the same 
in reference toa fork. How did the Jews roast 
this paschal lamb? It was supposed to be pre- 
sennd in haste on every anniversary of its institu- 
tion. The old Mosaic principle of the celebration 
is most likely carried out in our own time. If so, 
probably we may be enabled to obtain enlighten- 


| ment from some intelligent correspondent belong- 


| 


Now the word Pfeil is translated in the same 


dictionary into the English word arrow. Here is 
r . ** 

a new light. Did the fork originate from the 

arrow, a weapon of the greatest antiquity, used by 

the mighty hunter Nimrod? But the equivalents 

of the words denoted as fork are peculiar : — 

“ Zinke. A tooth. Also, a tine, the single growth or 
horn of a deer's antlers—hence we say, a stag with antlers 
of ten tines; it also means a branch of a tree, or, pro- 
perly speaking, a single prong. [This word impinges on 
the stecco, } 

Spitz. This form has its equivalent in point—tip, top, 
nib, spire; therefore, something sharp and well defined. 
| This is the word that approaches to —_ 

Die Gabel. Simply a fork, or a tendril of a plant. 
This, no doubt, applies to the pronged fork now in uni- 
versal use, while spitze is nearest to our own language.” 
[This word shows attachment or clinging. } 

“The conveniences of spoons, knives, and forks, 
being unknown in the East,” writes the Rev. Dr 
Robert Jamieson in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblica 
Literature (i. 288), or where known, being a 
“modern innovation, the hand is the only in- 
strument used in conveying food to the mouth.” 
John Chinaman’s evidence counteracts this. 
Barnes, in a note to Matt. xxvi. 23, remarks that 
what Judas dipped his bread into was not the 
dish containing the paschal lamb (he went away 
on his errand of treachery ere that was eaten), 
but a bitter sauce made of bunches of raisins 
mixed with vinegar and other seasoning, remind- 
ing them of their bitter bondage in Egypt. It 
was usual to take a sop (John xiii. 26) of this 


| 


ing to the Hebrew religion. ° The German inci- 
dentally shows the connection of a forkhead with 
an arrow; and thus there is a bearing on the 
probability of it being in vogue in the time of 
Solomon, or even in the days of the ancient 
Egyptians whom the Israelites spoiled of their 
jewels and domestic appliances ere undertaking 
their long and weary journey through the wil- 
derness. 

Many years ago I heard a clergyman (to the 
best of my recollection the Rev. John Cumming, 
D.D.) introduce into his discourse a statement of 
his belief that the Chinese were composed of 
the long-lost and often-sought-for ten tribes of 
Israel and the other captives of various nations 
exiled by their conquerors, whereby was caused 
an admixture of race and ideas. He argued that, 
driven from their own land in the time of Hoshea 
into forced exile by the army of Shalmaneser, 
hing of Assyria, Samaria was occupied by aliens 
of all nations; that, passed through Assyria by 


| their conqueror’s instructions, who was unable to 


provide for them, they journeyed onward, again 
desert wanderers as in the time of Moses, until 
they had placed the mountains of Thibet between 
them and their unfeeling conquerors; and thus 
was founded the great kingdom of China. Un- 
like the Jews, they did not become a scattered 
and isolated race, but carried into the remote 
region their civilisation, their customs, and their 
religious rites—a superb admixture of idolatry 


| and true worship, a combination of all the re- 


unsavoury condiment on your bread, all dipping | 


in the same vessel, to show sympathising sorrow. 
There was no intention of making a meal there- 
from; one portion was sufficient. It no doubt 
stimulated the appetite, the same as bitters do at 
the present day. There is no evidence either as 
to the usage or non-usage of a fork, a knife, or a 
spoon. It is evident that knives were necessary 


ligions introduced by the strangers sent into 
Samaria by their oppressors in former time—that 
of Baal and of the Israelitish worship. Their 
intermarriages caused a mixed language to spring 
into being, and eventually became the Chinese of 
the present day. Their Confucius is the Hebrew 
Solomon or Moses: more probably an intermin- 
gling of the two, as their philosopher is a law- 
giver, and a layer down of precepts, wisdom, and 
ractice. The fork, therefore, alluded to by the 
Yhinaman in his conversation with Wingrove 
Cooke, was the primitive one instituted from the 
arrow of the mighty Nimrod, i. ¢. if any reliance 
can be placed on the foregoing assertion. The 
assumption of such an origin for the Chinese 


| would give rise to their peculiar traditions, notions, 


\ 


and the priority of place they claim in the midst of 
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; | 
nations; and also thost forcibly bear out that 


civilisation they delight in dating back as com- 
mencing thousands of years ago. 

Since writing the above, my attention has been 
called to an article in the April part of Cham- 
bers's Journal (p. 234) on “ Knives and Forks.” 
The writer, although quoting from Mr. T. Wright's 
Domestic Manners and Sentiments, most directly 
contradicts his dictum that forks were unknown 
in the early ages; thus bearing out the statemen 
of the gentleman who gave me the information at 
the commencement of this article. His first illus- 
tration is as follows; but he quotes no authority, 
nor does he furnish any direct data throughout 
the whole of his remarks, If correct, the state- 
ment admits of no denial. Corroboration is all 
that is required. 

“ A knife and fork, apparently implements of daily use, 
were found in an Anglo-Saxon burial-ground at Harn- 
ham Hills, West Salisbury.” 

He gives no date as to the discovery, nor any 
information as to their whereabouts! He again 
asserts that Henry VL, after the battle of Towton, 
left his “ boots, knife, fork, and spoon” at “ Bolton 
Hall”; also that “princes and nobles seem con- 
stantly to have carried them ” about their person at 
the same period. “Calyus” (who is he ?) is stated 
to have engraved a fork, “ with a stag’s foot at the 





end, of silver”’ as “a classical antique from a ruin in | 


the Via Appia.” This shows a Roman usage. They 
were used in “ Constantinople,” and were brought 
from “ China to Italy ” (see my previous remarks). 
A wife of the Doge of Venice, in the eleventh cen- 


tury, used golden two-pronged forks, Ferdinand I. | 
of Spain (1101) mentions them in a charter, Our | 


Edward II. had a fork formed from crystal ; whilst 
his favourite, Piers Gavyeston, owned four silver 
forks. Charles V. of France, says Le Grand, pos- 
sessed them, and in his time (1379) they were 
firstintroduced into France. In Ackermann’s Pagan 
Sarondom, a bone-handled fork from a Saxon 
tumulus is depicted. The writer of the Life of 


Corvinus, King of Hungary, notes their use in | 


Italy in 1450, and states that they were not to be 
had in the former kingdom; but he refers to the 
silver ones. In Coryat’s Crudities (1611) an ac- 
count is given of forks as used in Italy. They 


were first introduced into England in the reign of | 


James [., but probably, I imagine, if taken in con- 
junction with the writer’s remarks, not until after 
1611—the date of Coryat’s book. Heylin, in his 
Cosmography (1652), writes: “The use of silver 
forks is by some of our spruce gallants taken up 
of late.” An ancient silver fork is in Lord Lon- 
desborough’s collection; and “ Fosbroke notices 
one, dated 1610, which shuts up, and has at 
the end a statue which draws out a toothpick.” 
In his concluding remarks the contributor to 
Chambers's Journal states: “It is curious that 


Shakspere is silent on the use of silver forks, as | 








their use was a constant discussion, praise, and 
ridiculeat that period.”—+#. e. 1563-1616. 

The above, abridged from Chambhers’s Journal, 
would make out the constant use of forks even in 
Shakspere’s time, and even amongst the Romans, 
Anglo-Saxons, and other nationalities; but the 
writer gives no exact data whereto reference can 
be made. If these implements have been exhumed 
from tumuli during recent years, I cannot come 
to any other conclusion than that Mr. Thomas 
Wright, from his erudition on household subjects, 
would have taken a note of them. Instead, he 
distinctly ignores the existence of a fork during 
these periods. He informs us that fingers were 
used indiscriminately in 1586 (Dom. Man., p. 457). 
Forks were totally unknown to the Anglo-Saxons 
for the purpose of conveying food to the mouth 
(p. 29). If the contributor to Chambers's Journal 
would furnish data to “N. & Q.,” some corre- 
spondents would verify. Shakspere, according to 
all accounts, was born in 1563, and died April 23, 
1616. Therefore, if forks were not introduced into 
this country until after the accession of King 
James (say even in 1612, at earliest), Shakspere 
would not have found them so exceedingly - ion 
tiful. Besides, Shakspere would be forty-eight 
years of age, and had no doubt retired on a com- 
petence; but there is no doubt he was cognisant 
of the existence of its progenitor, the toothpick. 
Besides taking into account Heylin’s remarks in 
his Cosmography, they were not fashionable until 
thirty-six years after Shakspere’s death. Herein 
the writer’s evidence is at variance with his as- 
sumption. It would be desirable to know in what 
year of the reign of King James I. they were 
attributed to be first introduced into England. 
Ilis reign extended from 1603 to 1625, or nine 
years after the death of Shakspere: so that, rely- 
ing on Heylin, they were not in general use 
during his lifetime. Such mere gainsay evidence 
requires corroboration, but there can be no doubt 
that there isa great deal of facts in the details, 
and Shakspere’s supposed silence can only be 
attributed to their being simply an improvement 
upon a fork long in vogue in England. 

21, Paternoster Row. Gro, Ranxkry. 


The only mention of forks in the inventory of 
Lord Lisle’s goods, taken 1540 (the document is 
uncalendered, and no reference can be given), 
indicates a great scarcity of these useful articles. 

“A spice spoon with a fork on the end,” among 
the gilt plate, “two forks and a shovel” in the 
kitchen, and sundry “ fire-forks” in the family 
apartments, are the sole instances of the word, 
and one only of these appears to dave been a 
table article at all. Contrast with this, seven 
cases of knives and forty-six spoons, one of gold, 
twenty-five gilt, fifteen ete ot and five of 
‘“‘ white plate.” HERMENTRUDE, 
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MOUNT HOR: JEBEL HAROUN, 
(4" 8. v. 492.) a 
Mr. Crosstey seems to have overlooked and 


made no use of a passage of Scripture that is well | 


calculated to settle the question of the identity of 
Mount Hor with Jebel Haroun; and not only 
that, but also to cast grave doubts over the cor- 
rectness of the story of the death of Aaron in 
Numb, xx. and xxxiv. The passage I refer to 
occurs in the tenth chapter of Deuteronomy in 
these words :— 

“And the children of Israel took their journey from 
Beeroth of the children of Jaakan to Mosera: there 
Aaron died, and there he was buried; and Eleazar his 
son ministered in the priest’s office in his stead. From 
thence they journeyed unto Gudgodah, and from Gud- 
godah to Jotbath, a land of rivers of waters.” 

This has all the appearance of being the frag- 
ment of some ancient document very curiously, or 


even carelessly, interpolated in a place where it | 
seems to have no business at all, and where it | 


breaks the continuity of the narrative to no pur- 
= It is, however, as much a part of Holy 

cripture as the twentieth and thirty-fourth chap- 
ters of Numbers, and the passages seem to be just 
as contradictory as those that relate to Tadmor in 
the wilderness. For, unless it can be proved that 
Mount Hor, where Aaron is said to have died “ by 
the coast of the land of Edom,” was in, at, or about 
Mosera, or that Mosera ard Mount Hor are just two 
names for tlie same place, the statements will stand 
to contradict and confute each other. The places 
mentioned in this curiously interpolated fragment 
are mentioned (Numb. xxxiii.) amongst the encamp- 
ments of the Israelites in their journey through 
the desert from Mount Sinai to Kadesh, in the 
wilderness of Zin, though in reverse order—namely, 
“they departed from Hashmonah, and encamped 
at Moseroth ; and they departed from Moseroth, 
and —- in Bene-jaakan ; and they removed 
from Bene-jaakan, and encamped at Hor-hagidgad ; 
and they went from Hor-hagidgad, and pitched in 
Jothbathah.” The difference of spelling is of no 
consequence, for it is a thing of frequent occur- 
rence in Scripture names, and the reverse order 
may have been occasioned by the ignorance, or 
carelessness, or failure of memory in the writer or 


writers. The ‘two passages unquestionably refer | 


to the same places. I have seen it argued that 
the difference in order may indicate that the 
Israelites, in their journey from Kadesh to en- 
compass the land of Edom, may have returned to 
these same places, of course in the reverse order ; 
but all the places at which they pitched during 
that long journey are plainly paused and entirely 
different from those of their first journey between 
Sinai and Kadesh, so that there is no ground at 
all for this suggestion. It would appear, then, 


that the Israelites visited each of these places only 
once, and that in their first march from Sinai to 








Kadesh, in the second year of their pilgrimage; 

and that Aaron died at Mozera or Moseroth before 
| reaching Kadesh at all; while, on the contrary, 
| it’ was only after leaving Kadesh, in the fortieth 
| year, according to Num. xx. and xxxiv., that he 
died at Mount Hor, by the coast of the land of 
Edom. A Vico Piscatorvum. 


WILLIAMS: “BALAAM’S ASS,” ETC. 
(4 S. vi. 215.) 


Among the MSS. in the Cambridge University 
Library is a duodecimo (class mark Ii. vi. 51), 
written in a hand of the seventeenth century, 
| containing “ Notes of Cases in the Star-Chamber, 
17-20 James I.” On the last heaf is written the 
following in the same hand :— 


“A parcel of a pamphlett cast in the courte by Wil- 
liams, bearinge the title of Balaam's Ass, for which he 
were after executed. 

4 letters doe the personn shewe, 

The place, the tymes, the tymes of woe. 

HEEL 

H sheweth the churche’s first defection, 

E brought the churche to laye protection, 

E gave a woman churche subjection, 

I shewes sinn ripe and at perfectione. 

Now putt togither 3, they crie 

Alas, ’twas hee, the 4th, ’twas I. 

Thus these 4 letters shewe the fall 

Of them and of their generail. 
Advesperascit vita mea: 
Domine, suscipe vitam meam: 
Post has tenebras spero lucem.” 


It came to my lot to describe this MS., and I 
will add here my note, which is printed in the 
catalogue :— 

“ The four letters evidently designate Henry, Epwarp, 
EvizaBetna, and JAMEs. 

“It is believed that no printed copy of Williams's 
pamphlet exists. A MS. copy is in this library (Dd. m. 
84, § 2), which however does not contain the above; but 
when arrested, a copy was found upon the author with 
new annotations. There is also a copy in the Lansdowne 
MSS. cexiii. 7, fo. 59. Williams, a Roman Catholic, had 
been a member of the Middle Temple, but was expelled 
for his religion. For writing this pamphlet, and another 
entitled Speculum Regale, he was convicted of high trea- 
son, and executed at Charing Cross on Wednesday, May 
5, 1619. See Lorkin’s and Chamberlain's Letters in The 
Court and Times of James I., vol. ii. pp. 147, 157, 158, 160. 
For a report of his trial, in which the law of libel was 
strained to the utmost, see Rolle’s Reports, ii. 88.” 

The copy alluded to as in our University library 
consists of forty-eight pages of small folio, neatly 
written in a hand of the seventeenth century, and 
is entitled— 

“ Balaam’s Asse, or A free Discourse touching the mur- 
murs and fearefull Discontents of the tyme, directed to his 
then Majestie K. J. by way of humble Advertisement 
before his going into Scotland.” 

(The last five words are added in a somewhat 
later hand), Begins:— 
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“A certaine person (Mighty Sir) delivering Augustus 
Cesar a supplication with a shaking hand.” 
Ends :— 

“ That your name and memorie with men may live for 
ever honored on earth, as your Soule with Saints & Angetls 
glorified in Heaven.” 

Yourcorrespondent makes the date of Williams's 
execution 1618, which he seems to have taken 
from Wade's British Chronology—a work not to 
be implicitly relied upon for dates. The true 
year was 1619.* I would particularly refer Mr. 
Hart to Lorkin’s Letters in the work above- 
mentioned. 

Of the Speculum Regale I have not been able to 
gain any information. KE. VENTRIs. 

Cambridge. 





Two manuscript copies of “ Balaam’s Ass” are 
extant, one in the University Library of Cam- 
bridge (Dd. 11. 84, art. 2), and another in the 
Lansdowne MS., No. 213, p. 59. It is entitled— 

“Balaam’s Asse; or, a Free Discourse touching the 
Murmurs and Feared Discontents of the Time, and 
directed to his then Majestie King James, by way of 
Humble Advertisement.” 

It was never printed, for Williams at his trial 
told the court “ that he had inclosed his book in 
a box sealed up, and secretly conveyed it to the 
king, without ever publishing it.” John Williams, 
Esq. of Essex, was a barrister of the Middle Tem- 
ple, who had been expelled the House of Commons 
on account of his being a Roman Catholic. On 
May 3, 1619, he was arraigned at the King's 
Bench, Westminster, for this libel, and condemned 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, which bar- 
barous punishments were carried out two days 
afterwards over against the Mews at Charing 
Cross. Consult Rolle’s Reports, ii. 88, edit. 1676; 
Lord Bacon’s Works, iii. 475, edit. 1778; Court 
and Times of James I, ii. 147, 157, 158, 160; and 
Cataloque of Manuscripts in the University Library, 
Cambrid,e, i. 188; iii. 543. J. YEOWELL. 

68, Thornhill Road, Barnsbury. 


MITRAILLEUR OR MITRAILLEUSE. 
(4" 8S. vi. 197.) 

The French have called their invention the sni- 
trailleuse, which is the original designation of the 
death-dealing instrament from which success to 
their arms in the late campaign against Prussia 
was hoped by the inventor. The Germans are 
said to have improved on the invention, and to 
have called their instrument by the masculine 
noun mitrailleur, The correct form of the word, 


and that in more general use, is mitrailleuse; the 
common name of the German improvement is the 
Gatling. 

. Mr. Hart's reference to Howell's State Trials should 


be vol, ii, 


Maurice Lenrman, M.R.ILA. 


| 
| 





There is not the least doubt that the word 
mitrailleur, grafted on mitraille and tireur, is the 
term employed by the French to indicate the 
regulator, manipulator, and firer of the mitrail- 
leuse, the latter word being the name of the 
machine whence the devastating shower of bullets 
is urged against the enemy. There is no de- 
nying that the French intended the mitrailleuse 
to be a sharp decisive destructive machine of 
the greatest magnitude. The word mitrailleuse I 
take to mean shotholder, and mitrailleur to be shot- 


Jirer. The recently inaugurated franc-tireur is, pure 


and simple, a free or sharpshooter; hence his rifle 
would bear the name (if actually applied) ¢ireuse, 
Again, to prove mitrailleur is the manager of the 
machine, take another example, tirailleur, a bad 
shot. Gro. RANKLY, 





Mitrailleur should be the artilleryman who fires 
la machine mitrailleuse, Mitraille is an onomato- 
peeia from the noise that old iron makes in falling. 
“Ne payer qu’en mitraille” is to pay in copper 
money or small coin. Old nails and old scraps of 
iron, copper, and other metals were used formerly 
as acharge for cannon. Then it came to mean 
case shot, canister, and small shot. This last 
device, which has proved so nearly a failure, and 
is therefore now going to be adopted by us, is an 
endeavour -to carry out the same idea of “ pep- 
pering ” the enemy as led to the use of grape and 
canister shot, only multiplying the barrels to re- 
ceive a shot each, and rifling their barrels to obtain 
better range and aim, the revolver pistol furnish- 
ing the connecting hint and link. It is a failure, 
whatever Shoeburyness may pretend to tell us, 
because the agglomeration of barrels precludes 
correctness of aim, so that long range must be 
abandoned, and at short distances grape and 
canister would be more effective, and smooth bar- 
rels less likely to foul. It is simply the vagary 
of an amateur artilleryman. Cc. A. W 

Mayfair. z 





In the wonderful History of the Northern Nations, 
by Olaus Magnus (Rome, 1555), will be found 
(1. ix. c. 9) a curious woodcut of a bombarda tri- 
angularis, the construction whereof is truly as- 
tonishing. The story of its modus operandi is 
unfortunately both vague and obscure, but as far 
as can be ascertained from the engraving (in which 
the laws of perspective are trampled upon in a 
fashion more cruelly quaint than is usual even in 
this odd book), the engine consisted of three piles 
or bundles, each containing six gun-barrels or 
small cannons laid horizontally one above the 
other. These piles were then arranged on the 
carriage in such a way that their muzzles pointed 
to three equidistant points. Six balls are repre- 
sented as being projected at the same moment 
from one of the piles, but no hint is given of the 
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manner in which the five lower barrels were fired. 
It is the deliberate opinion of Olaus that, not- 
withstanding some indisputable advantages offered 
by cannons of this and of the ordinary kind over 
all other instruments of war, there are very many 
serious drawbacks, of which the most conspicuous 


is the bad practice caused by the perfidy of the | 


bombardalium magistri, who either surreptitiously 
load with blank-cartridge (stupa vel charta) or 
wilfully fire too high or too low. 
he evidently considers cannon an overrated arm. 


some of the earliest attempts at a combination of 
barrels seem to have been on the principle of put- 
ting one barrel over another, and not by its side. 


On the whole | 





important a situation. Hence he was included amongst 
the parties dismissed from office ; and it must be con- 
fessed that he bore this indignity in a way not easily 
reconciled with a consciousness of innocence, and with 
the usual keenness of his temper. From early youth his 
tastes and habits were of a literary kind, So early as 
1810, when only in his twentieth year, he published An 
Account of the Life and Character of Alexander Adam, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, 8vo, pp. 162, 
This work was dedicated to Francis Horner (afterwards 
M.P.), who had been a distinguished pupil of Dr.‘ Adam, 
‘asa very humble testimony of the author's unfeigned 


| respect and esteem.’ ‘ His only difficulties,’ he says in his 
It is curious that in pistols, as well as in cannon, | 


} 


A sufficient reason may be found for this arrange- | 


ment in both instances. 
Joun Exitor Hopex1y. 





ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 
(4" S. vi. 210.) , 

In addition to the notice already given as to 
Alexander Henderson by your correspondent J. M., 
I may be allowed to remark that Dr. Thomas 
Murray, author of the Literary History of Gal- 
loway, 1832—a valuable and undeservedly neg- 
lected literary history—printed fifty copies for 

rivate circulation in 1849 of what he called 
fotices of Alexander Henderson, Esq., a copy 
of which he presented to me with his best re- 
gards; the particulars in which are so interesting, 
that I think the reprinting of such in the columns 
of “ N. & Q.” will be highly appreciated :— 

“ Notices of Alexander Henderson, Esq. 

“ The originality of Alexander Henderson’s character 
and conduct, and the esteem with which, despite various 
defects, he was regarded by many distinguished friends, 
will sufficiently apologise for this attempt to rescue his 
memory from oblivion. Descended from parents in the 
humblest walks of life, he was born in the parish of 
Colinton, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, in the month of 
March, 1791. He was educated at the expense of his 
early patron, Mr. Trotter of Dreghorn, at a private 
seminary in Edinburgh; and though in after life his 
literary and miscellaneous knowledge was great, his 


preface, proceeded from anxiety to do justice to high 
conceptions of the character to be delineated, and from 
those feelings which are necessarily connected with the 
unceasing calls of a laborious profession, in direct hos- 
tility to all literary speculation.” 

“ Henderson assiduously cultivated an acquaintance 


| with the scholar and teacher whose biography he under- 


took to write, and for whom he entertained the highest 
admiration and esteem. ‘If any of us ever hope for 
existence or for happiness beyond this transitory state, 
it will be consoling for us that we shall share it with 
him,’ The feeling which dictated these words is evinced, 
often extravagantly, throughout the volume. He shows 
no leniency to those, whatever their character or rank, 
whose opinions had not coincided with those of Dr. Adam, 
or did not coincide with his own. His language is flowing 
and easy, but inflated and ambitious, without any por- 
tion of that simplicity suitable to the nature of his work 
and the subject of his memoir. But the fact of the book 
being published when he was only nineteen years of age 
excuses and accounts for much of its extravagance of 
sentiment and style. At a later period, and after due 
reflection, he, no doubt, regretted some expressions he had 
used, and would then, indeed, have been incapable of 
using them. The ability, however, with which the work 
is written is creditable to his talents, while the impetu- 
osity of his feelings, and the corresponding vigour im- 
parted to his diction, throw an interest into the narrative 


| which a more classical composition would hardly have 


education can scarcely be regarded as liberal. On leaving | 


school he sought employment in the office of a Writer to 
the Signet, rather with a view of acquiring habits of 
business than of devoting himself to the profession of the 
law. In 1809, he obtained a situation in the General 
Post Office, Edinburgh, and having succeeded in ac- 
quiring the friendship of Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., late 
Secretary to the Post Office, he was raised in 1819 to the 
lucrative place of Surveyor. Owing, however, to the 


discovery of extensive malversations, which had existed | 


in the establishment for a lengthened period, an almost 
complete change of functionaries took place in 1822. No 
specific charge was made against Henderson, and his 
friends believed there was no real ground for any. But 


as he had neither detected nor exposed the abuses in 
question, the authorities appear to have concluded that, 
whether guilty or innocent, he was deficient in the 
sagacity and vigilance required in an officer filling so 


excited. The book is now rare; and, when a copy comes 
into the market, it is purchased with avidity. At every 
period of his life he was eager to attract the notice of 
men distinguished by their talents or erudition; and, 
among other correspondents, he was proud to enumerate 
Mr. Horner and Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster. 
After quitting the Post-Office, Henderson withdrew 
entirely from public life, and did not enter on any kind 
of business. He subsequently went to the Continent, 
and having spent a winter in Paris, visited Rome and 
other places of classic or historical interest. He was well 
qualified from his intelligence and powers of observation 
to appreciate the objects and scenes which he then sur- 
veyed, and to sympathise with the associations they are 
fitted to inspire. On his return he brought with him 
some important additions to his library, prints from 
paintings of the best masters, and sundry articles of 
vertu. He had been, from his earliest years, a gencrous 
book-collector. His knowledge of bibliography was mi- 
nute and accurate. His library, which was at once select, 
extensive, and valuable, contained some rare books and 
choice copies of many of the best editions, not only of the 
principal English, but also of the principal classical and 
foreign works. He was peculiarly distinguished by his 
taste in binding; and, though in most things a severe 
economist, he spared no expense in its gratification. 
Like Adam Smith, he might have been called ‘a beau 
in his books,’ on which he set a high value, and of which 
he was justly proud, Having, with his other property, 
come into the possession of his only brother, an officer im 
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the East India Company's service, his library was sold | on other subjects, no man better understood the value of 


by auction in London in the summer of 1848. 
owing to the depression which then prevailed, and to its 
not being sufficiently known, it did not bring half the 
sum it might otherwise have been expected to produce. 
On his return to Edinburgh he resided with his mother, 
who had been long a widow, devoting his time chiefly 
to the society of a few familiar friends, which he enjoyed 
with peculiar zest, and to his books. He occasionally 
paid visits to London and Paris, but, with this excep- 
tion, he seldom left the Scottish metropolis. In 1831 he 
rinted from the original MS., which he had procured in 
Paris, a tract entitled Voyage des Troupes francoises en 
Pologne, par M. L. Chevalier de Boéncourt, Enseigne 
@Infanterie au Regiment de Blaisois.’ Of this tract, 
which appeared in 4to, and is more curious than valuable, 
he printed sixty-two copies (fifty-eight on paper and 
four on vellum) for private presentation and distribu- 
tion among his friends. It is ornamented with sundry 
vignettes, cost about 3002, and is dedicated in character- 
istic phraseology, to Mr. Panckoucke, the eminent book- 
seller of Paris. ‘I must confess,’ he says, ‘ that the de- 
sign of printing it was suggested by a notion of offering 
to you, in this manner, an acknowledgment of your 
lial, solid, unostentatious’ kindness, and truly French 
frankness of your hospitality. In 1826 I was introduced 
as a humble stranger to your notice at Paris; and from 
yourself and a Mr. Peyre, your accomplished brother-in- 
aw, I received not a few of those delicate and gratifying 
attentions which Frenchmen know how to bestow and to 
appreciate, and which came with peculiar grace from 
two worthy citizens of the polished and refined capital 
of the first nation on earth.’ The ‘ Dedication’ and 
‘ Prefatory Notices’ extend to forty pages; the work 
itself to eighty-four. The ‘ Prefatory Notices’ display 
various reading, mixed up with the peculiar opinions of 
the author. 

“Henderson enjoyed excellent health, and was appa- 
rently of a robust constitution, giving promise of at- 
taining to advanced age. His figure, considerably above 
the middle size, was brawny. He walked with a firm 
step, and seemed equal to any bodily effort; but the 
result did not realise expectations. Being seized with 














rheumatic fever, he rapidly sunk under it, and died [at | 


| Terrace, St. Bernard’s, Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh ] in March 1832, at the age of forty-one. His 
death was equally unexpected and regretted. He was 
negligent of his dress, or rather, perhaps, affected a vul- 
garity in its style; and he wanted the delicacy and tact 
required in refined society; but his company was highly 
valued by those friends with whom he chiefly associated, 
who relished his social qualities, and overlooked or en- 
joyed his peculiarities. Buoyancy of spirit, a fluency of 
speech often teeming with hyperbolical epithets and sen- 
timents, by which he had been distinguished from his 
youth, with a large amount of miscellaneous informa- 
tion, were his leading characteristics. He had a turn for 
sarcasm and irony which sometimes took the shape of 
rather gross flattery, and when occasion admitted, gave 
ample vent to both. He was fond of boisterous mirth 
and all manner of paradoxes. In politics he was an 
extreme Liberal, and had no respect for rank unless dis- 
tinguished by talents or patriotism, His judgment could 
not always be relied upon; but he was independent in 
thought and bearing, and ready to utter his opinions, 
however unpalatable to those who listened to them. His 
knowledge was often perverted by his peculiar views; 


4, Upper Dean 


and many of his ideas were Utopian or impracticable. | 


His taste was not refined, and his copious language was 
neither chaste nor elegant. His life, like his opinions, 
was liberal. He amassed a considerable amount of pro- 


perty; and how extravagant soever might be his opinions 


}ut | money, or was more anxious to be independent. 


| susceptible of gratitude. 


Yet 
his economy did not hinder his performing many generous 
acts. Hisfriendships were warm; and he was peculiarly 
Tuomas Murray. 
“ Edinburgh, 9th May, 1849,” 


Mr. Henderson, I may be allowed to remark, 
was, as might be expected from his extreme love 
of old books, a great friend and supporter of my 
late father, John Stevenson, “ whose shop,’ 
Mr. Robert Chambers remarks in his J/lustrations 
of the Author of Waverley, “ is well-known, or 


| ought to be so, by all the true lovers of curious 


little old smoke-dried volumes.” 
Tuomas GEORGE STEVENSON. 


Louis Napotfon (4 §, vi. 230.)—T. C. S., in 
mentioning Louis Napoléon, falls into the common 
error of reversing the order of the Christian names 
of Napoléon IIIl., who at his baptism received 
the names of Charles-Napoléon-Louis, and pre- 
viously to ascending the imperial throne, signed 
Napoléon-Louis, and not Louis-Napoléon. As 
emperor, he signed only Napoléon. A. Z. 

Lu-tv (4 §S. vi. 233.)—Lu-lu is the usual 
sobriquet of Louis, which is the third of the five 
Christian names of the prince impérial, and the 
one by which he is designated in his family circle. 
The prince was named Napoléon-Eugéne-Louis- 
Jean-Joseph. A. Z. 

James VI.’s Naturat Son (3 S. v. 300.)— 
Can you or any of your correspondents tell me 
what became of Hercules, the younger of the 
two sons of John Steward, prior of Coldinghame ? 
My reason for asking is, that I am descended 
from a family of Stewart resident in the West of 
England in the reign of James L, of whom the 
head at that time was, as appears from documents 


| preserved in the family, named “ Hercules,” 


‘“‘ Harculus,” or “ Archelaus,” as it is indifferently 
spelled in various documents. These Stewarts 
represented themselves to be cousins of the king, 
but I presume that to have been a frequent as- 
sumption among families of the name. The 
Christian name “ Hercules” is, however, not very 
common, and I shall be glad if any light can be 
thrown on the subject. [rom relics still in pos- 
session of my family they were evidently people 
of condition. 

This Hercules Stewart had three sons— Walter, 
James, and George. George was executed for 
participation in Monmouth’s rebellion, and left no 
issue; Walter died unmarried; James married 
Joan and had issue, from whom I am 
descended. 0. C, 

Nelson, New Zealand, August 3, 1870. 

Essa, Kine or toe Danes (4" S. vi. 215.)— 
I do not think that Zbba was either the “same 
person as Ella,” or “identical with Hubba.” In 
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the time of Ethelred, an invasion was made upon a 
his territories by the Danes, under the conduct of | lich 
tnguar and Hubba, who, as Collier | in 4to (Berlin, 1800) with the original music, by 


two brothers 
tells us, “ led them as far as York by land, where 
they found to their hands the _ embroiled 
in civil dissensions, their king O 


sbert turned out, | 


and Ella, leader of another faction, set up in his | 


room.” 
tended under the names of Hubba and £ila. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Ebba, or rather Aebba, is a feminine name; 
there was an abbess Achba, only daughter of Ael- 
frith, king of the Northumbrians. But there was 
one Eaba, one of three chiefs among the Mercians, 
who, A.D. 659, succeeded in separating Mercia from 
the dominions of Oswin, brother of the above 
Aebba. Mr. Latnam will be interested to learn 
that this Oswin had a daughter who devoted her- 
self to the religious life under the direction of 
‘blessed Hilda,” when she began to build a 
monastery at Streaneshalch (Whitby). Florence 
of Worcester gives the chief's name as Euba; 
Venerable Bede spells it Eafha. R. F. Surra. 

Vicar’s Court, Southwell. 

Krxe Osrep (4% 8S. vi. 215.)—In Annals of 
England, i. 74, Mr. Latnam will find that Osred 
(the second), son of Alehred, succeeded Alfwold 
as king of Northumbria, a.p. 789, and was himself 
driven out the next year. A. G. 8S. 


From Hume we learn that Celwold, the brother 
of Ailred, and successor of Ethelred, “ was slain 
and deposed by the people, and his place was 
filled by Osred his nephew, who, after a short 
reign of a year, made way for Ethelbert, another 
son of Mollo, whose death was equally tragical 
with that of almost all his predecessors.” Of this 
Osred some writers inform us that he was forced 
into a monastery at York, and there became a 
monk, Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


“Taat Man’s Fatuer,” ere. (4 §. vi. 232.) 
Unless there is more than meets the eye in this 


uestion of relationship, it seems only a round- | 
abo 


ut way of saying ‘‘ That’s a portrait of my son.” 
CHARLES WYLIE. 


Hotty, toe German Poer (4" S. vi. 177.)— 
Several of Hoity’s songs have been beautifully 
translated in a collection of poems in two volumes 
published at Berlin in the years 1801-1803. The 
translations are anonymous, but are said to be 
extracted from the musical publications of the 
author of the German Erato, who is believed to 
have been a gentleman of the name of Beresford, 
who was for some time a resident at Berlin at the 
commencement of the present century; and I 
think I have seen it stated that he was chaplain 
to the British Embassy there. The following are 


the first lines of the songs translated :— Wer 
wollte sich mit Grillen plagen?” ; “ Rosen auf den 


I presume these may be the persons in- | 





gestreut ”; “ Ueb’ immer Treu und Red- 
eit.” There is a third edition of the Eruto 


the most eminent composers, Reichardt, Mozart, 
Schultz, Haydn, &c. J. Macray. 


Kissing AND Copwess (4" S. vi. 212.)—The 
“ common saying” mentioned by Mr. Fisawick 
is as prevalent in Devonshire as in Cornwall. 
Many years ago it was thus explained to me :— 
When a young man kisses a young woman, he, 
being usually the taller, turns her face upwards, 
when she sees the cobwebs which otherwise she 
would not have seen. Having been sighted, they 
are at once removed. W. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 

Lorp PatMeErsTon’s DisMIssaL FRoM OrFicr 
tN 1852 (4" 8S. v. 576; vi. 38, 121, 204.)—When 
I expressed my quasi rejection of the noble se- 
cretary's poocemagiialty with the ex emperor's in- 


| fraction of his oath to the republic, I had not the 
| slightest idea of its having been seen by P. A. L. 


in the autographic form of a letter to the French 
ambassador in London, who was thereby made as 
thorough a traitor as his master. 

I have read and re-read every syllable of 
P. A. L.’s first notice of this most regretable 
circumstance, without discovering any “ voucher” 
other than its quotation, which, literal as it is, 
might have been, and certainly appeared to me, 
what the French journalists call a communiqué. 
Had P. A. L. told us that he had seen and tran- 
scribed Lord P.’s original note to Walewski (whose 
innocence of the coup is a curious ingredient in 
the matter), rather than doubted, I must have 
wondered and regretted. E. L. S. 

Str Tnomas Browne: Arcuer’s Court (4" 
S. vi. 46.)—I cannot find out anything concerning 
the family of Brown, who once held Archer's 


| Court, but I can give an idea of how something 


| 


may possibly be learned of him. Very often per- 
sons are particularly described in wills and title- 
deeds. Now the title-deeds of Archer’s Court 
are in the possession of Mrs. Hiltun, the wife of 
the Rev. Hilton of Millstead, Kent, sbe 
having bought the shares of her two brothers (the 
Simpsons) in it. Her great-grandfather was 
Phineas Stringer, who married Affra Rouse. He 
had two children: a son, the late George Stringer, 
and a daughter, the wife of the late Dr. Brordrip. 
George had two children (daughters): the eldest 
married Colonel Gladwin, the second the Rev. G. 





| Simpson, whose daughter Mrs. Hilton is. My 





father’s mother was also a Rouse. Affra married 
Edward Elsted of New Romney. The late Mrs. 
Witherden’s mother was also a Rouse, and mar- 
ried a Luddington. These three were not sisters, 
but first cousins. I always understood my late 
father to say that the Richards family married 
with the Rouses, ‘and that a Rouse or Richards 
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built the house you now live in. 


Rouse had Maxton, Dulingore, Coombe, Little | 


Kersny—now the abbey, then a swamp—and Ar- 
cher's Court. I have a silver coffee-pot, two 
silver salvers, and two silver seals of his. This 
will be sealed with one of them. The Hiltons, 
being rich, can no doubt show the title-deeds 
of Archer's Court: in these days many cannot do 
that. W. P. Exsrep., 
13, Snargate Street. 


use playing cards for notes, as the Duke of Cum- 
berland is said to have done at Culloden, was 
certainly not an uncommon practice at a later 
date. I have now before me two notes of a serious 
character, and on matters of business, written in 
1767, one of them (by aright reverend prelate) on 
the back of an ace of hearts, and the other on that 
of a three of spades, Gort. 


Sate or Ancient Tities (4 S. vi. 146.) —A 
copy of an advertisement from the Law Journal of 
June 24 was given at the above reference, an- 
nouncing the sale of an ancient title; and in the 
remarks which accompany it the genuineness of 
such titles, and the power of transferring them by 
sale, seem to be questioned. As no one else ap- 
pears to have taken up the subject, I may mention 
a fact which is within my own knowledge. When 
I was in Rome in 1831, I meta friend whom I 
had known as a barrister in London, who was 
then the Marchese di Resina. He had purchased 
a small estate near Perugia which carried with it 
the title; and though, as a Protestant, he was not 
favourably regarded at the papal court, his position 
as Marchese di Resina was acknowledged. At his 
death both property and title descended to his 
brother, a captain in the royal navy, who, having 
no taste for foreign titles or possessions, very 
wisely got rid of the marquisate by resale; and I 
can affirm that in these transactions everything 
was legal and in good faith. Still, however, 
caveat emptor must not be entirely forgotten. 

W. M. T. 


lucis orto sidere is generally attributed to St. Am- 
brose, though some ascribe its authorship to St. 
Gregory the Great. The hymn Ales diei nuntius 
was written by Prudentius. Who set them to 
modern music I know not. In the Catholic ser- 
vices they are always sung to the old Gregorian 
music. : 
the church hymns and their authors will be 
found. F. C. H. 


casion, in a little 


One Peter 


University in 1853. I have the poem, with other 
congratulatory addresses recited on the same oc- 
Py of some forty pages, 


| printed and published at Oxford by J. Vincent. 


1] 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster. 


Toe CHEEsewrIne IN Cornwatt (4 S, vi. 


26, 206.)—The explanation of the Messrs. Free- 
man is mere subterfuge. The Cheesewring is not 


. ’ _. | more in danger from rocking of the upper beds 
Tue Nrxz or Dramonps (4 §, vi. 194.) — To | 


now than in any past period of its existence, 
whilst the presence of props of stone and iron 
completely } mirece its picturesque character and 
the interest which once attached to it as a 
wonderful pile heaped by Nature herself with 
such wonderful precision that the storms of count- 


| less ages have been unable to disturb its balance. 


If the ugly props are simply to save it from the 
foolish pranks of visitors (which nobody but the 
Messrs. Freeman believes) it ceases to become an 
object of any interest, and its “ security” needs not 
to be “ amply provided for.” The fact that blast- 
ing operations are going on in a quarry within 
forty feet of its base is sufficient to make us fear 
that the Cheesewring will soon follow the Tol- 
men. Its fall will bring on the perpetrators of its 
ruin the loud, but alas! futile, execrations of 
Cornishmen. Tuomas Q. Covcu. 

63, Fore Street, Bodmin. 

Rieut ro QuarTeR Arms (4S. vi. 196.)— 
No: the right to quarter arms can only be trans- 
mitted by heirs or co-heirs. Thus, Mary Brown's 
rights centre in her only son and heir James 
Stiles. Ann, half-sister of the latter, has no 
heraldic rights during the life of her half-brother 
or his heirs; but her husband can impale. Failing 
issue from James Stiles, Mary Brown’s rights 
survive in Ann Smith and her posterity. A. H. 


Cantr CARNASCIALESCH1 (not CARNALIESCHI.) 
(4** S, vi. 214.)—We hardly understand whether 


A.S. K. asks information about this book or about 
the particular edition he mentions; but he will be 


| able to learn all that is to be learnt about either 
Latin Hymws (4" 8, vi. 215.)—The hymn Jum | 


In “N. & Q.,” 3° S. v. 253, 422, lists of | 


“WELL THROUGH THAT BLOODLESS Fient,” 
gre. (4° S. vi. 215.) —These lines, by Edwin | 
Arnold, are to be found in a poem entitled Saxpiver | 


yedardva, which [ heard Mr. Arnold recite in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford at the installation 
of the late Earl of Derby as chancellor of the 





from the following works:— Roscoe’s Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; Ginguené, Histoire littéraire 
d Italie; Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana; 
Gamba, Serie dei Testi di lingua; Mazzuchelli, 
Scrittort d Italia, art. “ Bracci.”) There are no 
plates in the original edition of 1559. The original 
edition of Buonarroti’s Za Tancia, though not 
common, is far from rare. MOoLINI AND GREEN, 

27, King William Street, Strand. 

Otp Sanpwic# (4 S. vi. 198.)—The descrip- 
tion of Old Sandwich referred to by Scuin was 
written by the late Henry Curling, author of 
The Soldier of Fortune, and is to be found in the 
first volume (chap. viii.) of his historical romance 
of John of England, published by Richard Bentley 
in 3 vols. in 1846. E. 8S. M. 
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Napotron IID, (3** 8.x. 215; 4™ 8. vi. 226.) 
The prophecy is indeed remarkable, but there 
appears one flaw in the Ss computation. 

anuary 30, 1853, was the wedding-day of the 
emperor and the empress ; one certainly of deepest 
interest to themselves and to the French nation, 
but not the birth-day of the second empire; that 
was December 2, 1852, the anniversary of Auster- 
litz and the coup d'état. I wonder that your pro- 
phet did not notice what I venture to supply :— 


1853 





CHARgLrs THIRIOLD. 

Cambridge. 

Tur Restoration Sone (4" §S. vi. 89.)—I 
think there is a mistake in the first line of the | 
fourth verse, where “rule” should evidently be 
“view.” In the sequent line I would read “ every 
place that he went through,” instead of “ and 
every place,” &c. STEPHEN JACKSON, 


Leakey THE MINIATURE-PAINTER (4" 8. vi. 
230.)—The Reverend John Arundell Leakey took 
his B.A. degree at Queen's College, Oxford, in 
November 1844. I always understood him to be 
a son of the artist inquired for by Mr. Grass, and 
doubtless a reference to him will procure the in- 
formation sought. The Clergy List for 1868 gives 
him as “ Perpetual Curate of Topsham, near 
Exeter.” W. T. M. 


Exmore (4% S. vi. 231.)\—This word and its 
cognates may be either Saxon or Celtic. If the 
former, its meaning will be simply very great; if | 
the latter, it is a member of a large family, the 
relationship between whose members is not al- | 
ways recognised. Almaric is a common medieval 
name, looking at first sight Saxon, but on closer 
inspection it reveals itself as Celtic. In legal 
Latin it becomes Almaricus, with the feminine 
Almeria: in French proper its form is Amaury 
(dropping the c): in Breton French it drops the 
Al, oe bee Méric, while in England it was 
naturalised as Almore or Elmore. The addition 
of “ poor letter H,” according to our island fashion, 
makes it Helmore. And since in our earliest 
state records we find Amaury and Maurice used 
interchangeably for the same person, it seems 
extremely probable that Maurice is but a softened 
form of Méric, and has no connection, as is gene- 
rally supposed, with Mauritius. Elmira is most 
likely a corruption of Almeria; and I would 
venture to suggest that to this group belong 
Elmo on the one hand, and Myra on the other. 





| have been called after John Aylmer (called Elmer), 
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But of the relationship of any of these names with 


Almora I entertain great doubt. The last name 
has to all appearance an Arabico-Spanish origin, 
HERMENTRUDE, 


This is a variety of Elmer or Aylmer. I would 
suggest that London localities thus named may 


Bishop of London temp. Elizabeth. Mr. Lower 
says he once called Mr. Madox “ as mad a beast 
as ever he saw,” but Mr. M. replied — 

“By y* favour, Sir, your deeds answer your name 
righter than mine, for your name is Elmar, and you 
have marred all the elms in Fulham by lopping them.” 

Aylmer wil! be remembered as the instructor 
of Lady Jane Grey. Martin Marprelate calls him 
“dumb John of London.” Joun Piecor, Juy. 


“Oxrp Mortarity”: Paterson Famriry (4* 
S. vi. 207.)—The following extract, which is a 
foot-note in Ireland's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
may interest some of your readers : — 

“This year (1805) was remarkable for the arrival of 


| the wife of Jerome Bonaparte in England. She was a 


Miss Paterson, whom he married while in America, after 
the seventy-four gun-ship which he had commanded, 
having eluded the vigilance of the British squadron in 
the West Indies, had taken refuge in an American port. 
Jerome Bonaparte, it appeared, sailed in the Erin, a 
neutral vessel, from Baltimore, and landed at Lisbon, 
from whence he set off, by land, for Paris; ordering the 
vessel to proceed to Amsterdam, from which city he in- 
tended his wife should follow him to the French capital, 
as soon as he had obtained the requisite leave from his 
brother ; but, on that ship’s arrival in the Texel, Madame 
Bonaparte, not having permission to land, thought 
proper, being in a state of pregnancy, to trust herself to 
the English. She was accompanied by a Mrs, Anderson, 
her brother, Mr. William Paterson, and Dr. Garnier, a 
French physician, all of whom landed at Dover on the 
15th of June. Madame Bonaparte afterwards took up 


| her residence near Camberwell, where she remained the 


summer, then embarked for her own country, in the brig 
Mary, and arrived at Baltimore on the 9th of November 
following.” (Vol. iii. p. 2. edit. 1828.) 

Cuartes NAYLOR. 


Your correspondent A. H. appears to have 
fallen into a mistake when he says that “ Richard 
Colley, Earl of Mornington, married on Feb. 29, 
1825, for his second wife, Marianne, daughter of 
Richard Caton, Esq.” 

The year 1825 not being bissextile, there could 
only be 28 days in the month of February of that 
year, consequently either the day or the year 
must be wrong. On referring to Burke’s Peer- 
age, fifteenth edition, 1853, 1 see the same error 
occurs, 

It would be interesting to know whether the 
Paterson family mentioned by R. is in any way 
related to the “ Old Mortality ” Patersons. 

James NICHOLSON. 


3REwiss (4 S. vi. 230.)—In explaining the 
word Brewet (A.-8.), Mr. Halliwell, in his Dict. 
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of Archaic Words, says this probably differed from 
e North-country brewis, which is made of slices 
of bread with fat broth poured over them. It is 
spelled brouwys in “ Richard Coer de Lion” (3077), 
Relig. Antig. i. 7. In Lyly’s Euphues we have:— 
“ Take cleere water for strong wine, browne bread 
for fine manchet, beefe and brewis for quailes and 
partridge.” Joun Pracor, Jun. 


Tue GosPEL ILLUSTRATED BY Roman Law (4 
S, yi. 229.)—I fear the reasoning of H.C. C. will 
not hold good in more points than one, In the 
first place, our Lord was not a Roman subject: 
Pilate himself acknowledged that he belonged to 
Herod's jurisdiction, and sent him accordingly to 
be judged by him. Secondly, it cannot be shown 
that Pilate believed the charge against him of 
stirring up the people. If any such perversion 
had taken place the governor would have heard 
of it, but he had evidently heard nothing before 
against our Saviour. The only charge that he cared 
about was the title of King; but upon that head 
our Lord’s answer had fully satisfied him, for he 
directly ‘‘ said to the chief priests and to the mul- 
titude: I find mo cause against this man” (St. 
Luke xxiii. 4.) 
sent back by Herod, Pilate said to the chief priests, 
magistrates, and people: “ You have brought this 
man to me as one that perverteth the people, and 
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Feast of the Assumption, and probably also the 
title of Rosa mystica in the Litany of Loretto. 
F.C, H. 


Countess or Trrconnet (4 S. v. 466; vi. 
139, 178.)—Reference to the above countess is 
given in The Romance of Crime, p. 98. The 
author, speaking of the “New Exchange,” * which 
stood to the north of Durham Place and imme- 
diately fronting the Strand, says : — 

“Tt was constructed somewhat on the model of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s Exchange, with cellars beneath, a 
walk above, and rows of shops over that, occupied chiefly 
by milliners, semptresses, and the like.” 

He then, in a note, quotes from Pennant, ¢. e— 
In latter years, in one of these shops — 

“ sat, in the character of a milliner, the reduced Duchess 


| of Tyrconnel, wife to Richard Talbot, Lord-deputy of 


Ireland under James II., a bigoted papist, and fit in- 
strument of the designs of the infatuated prince, who 
had created him Earl before his abdication, and after 
that Duke of Tyrconnel. A female suspected to have 


| been his duchess, after his death, supported herself for a 


few days (till she was known and otherwise provided for) 
by the little trade of this place, but had delicacy enough 
to wish not to be detected. She sat in a white mask and 


Pag —— | a white dress, and was known by the name of the White 
Thirdly, when our Saviour was 


Widow.” 
No specified time is mentioned, in any work 


| that I have met with, as to when the supposed 


| duchess “ sat there.” 


behold I, having examined him before you, find | 


no cause in this man touching those things wherein 
you accuse him.” Of course this includes the charge 
of perverting the people, as well as the other 
accusations. His “ I will chastise him therefore” 
was anon sequitur and a notorious injustice. It 
must be remembered that he spoke thus before 
his second declaration (ver. 22) that he found 
“no cause of death in him,” Therefore, we may 
justly,infer that he wholly disbelieved the charge 
of perversion, as he did all the rest ; and that his 
chastising our Saviour was no more than a timid 
and unjust expedient in order to be enabled to 
release his prisoner. F. C. H, 


“LorHaIr”: 


99 


vi. 231.)—After borrowing a Holy Week Book 


of a Catholic lady, which I know he did, and 


J. PERRY. 
Waltham Abbey. . 


SavarepD Fiints For Buriprxe (4 S, vy. 446, 


| 570; vi. 204.)—The squaring of flints is too use- 


ful and easy a process to be likely to go out of 
fashion, as long as there are flints to square. It 
is not only occasionally that the thing is done. 
In Norfolk, Suffolk, and to a great extent in the 
Isle of Wight, the method is largely practised. 
Even amateurs can square flints very fairly, as 
your geological readers know. At Yarmouth 
and other sea-coast places flints are still so well 
squared that you might run your hand over the 


| surface without being hurt or scratched. 


tHE “ Rose or Jertcno” (4 §. 


after all making such confusion, as the author | 


of Lothair has done, with the expressive cere- 
monies of Tenebre, we need not be surprised if 
he has made equally strange work of the “ Rose 
of Jericho.” There is, as far as I know, no other 
plant so called but the well-known Anastatica 
Hierochuntica ; and that is certainly never carried 
in processions in Rome or anywhere else. I 
therefore strongly suspect that the author had 
some confusion in his head about the golden rose, 
which is solemnly blessed by the Pope on the 
fourth Sunday of Lent, and the “ Rose plant in 


Jericho” (Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 18), which is ap- | 


plied to the Blessed Virgin in the office for the 


J.C. J. 


Lorp Bacon (4 §S, vi. 40, 140, 177, 221.)— 
From remote times down to the reign of Hen. VI. 
and later, Francis Verulam as Lord of Verulam (a 
minor Baron) would be written Francis de Veru- 
lam, or Francis Lord of Verulam, or called Francis 
of Verulam, so the writ of a parliamentary noble 
would run Franciscus Baro de Verulam.; but as 
by an Act of Parliament (I think 26 Hen. VI.) 
it was directed that the residences and titles of 
persons should be given, the description of the 
former would as a rule, after the statute, run 
Francis Verulam of Verulam, Esq. (or Francis 
Verulam, Lord of Verulam), and that of the 


* It was opened (by King James I.) in 1609, and 
pulled down in 1737. Coutts’s banking-house stands on 
the site. 
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writ, or patent, noble Fr. Baro V. de V. The 
“de” or “‘of” being therefore dropped from its 
usual place, these would still be called Francis 
of Verulam and Lord of Verulam respectively. 
Supposing the surname of the Lord of Verulam 
to te Bacon, the style, both before and after the 
statute, would be Francis Bacon de Verulam, or 
Francis Lord Bacon de Verulam, or, occasionally, 
Francis Bacon Lord of Verulam—Lord Verulam 
de Verulam being a special creation, by dis- 
carding the old surname, and substituting, as a 
new titular surname, the name of the lordship. 
Lord of Verulam would therefore, in any case, 
be a proper designation, just as in Scotland in 
the present day (as anciently in England) Bal- 
four is called the Laird or Lord of Balburnie, 
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though I am not inclined to think that had | 


not Lord Verulam been lord of the manor of 
Verulam (as I presume he was), he could still 
have called himself Lord of Verulam; but the 
fact is, Lord Verulam, in so describing himself, 
fell back on his old territorial title, of which his 
patent must be taken to be a sort of confirmation, 
with the higher step conferred by the hereditary 
seat in parliament. 

I may as well add that these old English and 
Scottish ranks were doubtless brought, with Saxon 
and Norman, from the Continent, where they are 
still common. Till the advent of Napoleonism, 
the territorial designation “de” was in France 
the best sign of nobility ; but the policy of Louis 
Napoleon, as a revolutionary leader, was to sub- 
stitute a revolutionary nobility by insisting on 
none but his own Chamber nobles being entitled 
to such a degree. A somewhat similar spirit has, 
during the last three centuries, grown up in this 
country, and that I suppose is the reason we are 
now found inquiring whether the patent or the 
territorial designation was the most proper for 
Lord Verulam to assume. I go back to precedent 
by which Lord Verulam’s time was still governed, 
and as we have not yet got quite to Napoleonism, 
and there is no act of parliament or imperial 


decree to the contrary, I think Mr. Grosart was | 


right, the heralds notwithstanding. 
T. Herspy. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


History of Hertfordshire: containing an Account of the 
Descents of the various Manors; Fediven of Families 
connected with the County ; Antiquities, Local Customs, 
&c. Chiefly compiled from Original MS S.in the Record 
Office and British Museum, Parochial Registers, Local 
Archives, and Collections in possession of Private Fami- 
lies, Parts I. and IT. Hundred of Braughing. By 
John Edwin Cussans. (Austin, Hertford.) 


Mr. Cussans is a bold man. Kent, richer almost than 
any other county in historical localities and associations ; 
richer than most counties in ancient nobility and wealthy 





landowners, and in a County History of which the great 
value and importance have been enormously increased 
by the labours of a Streatfield and a Larking, leaves its 
enlarged and enriched Halsted unpublished; while Mr, 
Cussans, having first devoted many years to the collec. 
tion of the necessary materials for a History of Hertford- 
shire, boldly undertakes its publication, and that in a good, 
handsome, old-fashioned County History folio. Nearly 
fifty years have elapsed since Clutterbuck’s valuable 
work was given to the world; and now it frequently 
fetches double the original cost to the subscribers. Ig 
these fifty years nearly two generations of the old fami- 
lies have passed, and great have been the changes in 
property and places during the same period. Under these 
circumstances, bold as is the step which the editor has 
taken, it is probably one which will be justified by the 
result. Experience, as Mr. Cussans remarks, having 
shown that books of this description are valuable in pro- 
portion to the extent of the information contained relative 
to the Family History of the locality, he intends to 
render this the leading feature of his work, and in order 
to insure accuracy in the more recent accounts, every 
family of note connected with the county will be commu- 
nicated with, and the proof sheets will be submitted for 
correction to the representative of the family to which it 
relates. The Physical and Natural History will also 
receive due attention, and, by the assistance of two gen- 
tlemen eminently qualified both by their abilities and 
local knowledge, the author will be enabled to afford a 
full and trustworthy account of the Geology and Botany 
of the County. The work will be divided into eight divi- 
sions, each containing the complete history of a Hundred, 
with separate pagination and Index. The first Hundred 
treated of is Braughing, which contains the parishes of 
Bishops-Stortford, Braughing, Eastwick, Gilston, Huns- 
don, Sawbridgeworth, Standon, Stanstead Abbots, Thor- 
ley, Thundrige, Ware, West Mill, and Widford ; and is 
completed in the two parts which are now before us. 
The book is got up in a superior manner, and subscribers 
may reasonably infer that it will prove of constantly in- 
creasing value from the fact that only three hundred copies 
will be printed, seventy-five of which will be on large 
paper at two guineas a part. We have neither space nor 
time to enter into fuller details, but must content our- 
selves with this attempt to bring Mr. Cussans’ labours 
under the notice of antiquaries and genealogists gene- 
rally, and more particularly of all those who are interested 
in Hertfordshire and its history. 


The Whole Works (as yet recovered) of the Most Reverend 
Father in God, Robert Leighton, D.D., Bishop of Dun- 
blane, and Archbishop (Commendatory) of Glasgew; 
containing the corrected Text of the Pieces previously 
published, and including many Letters, Sermons, and 
other Pieces never before published ; with illustrative 
Notes and with Indexes. To which is prefized “ A Life 
of the Author, and of his Father.” By William West, 
B.A., Incumbent of St. Columba’s, Nairn. Jn siz 
volumes, Vol. VJ. (Longmans.) 


In February, 1653, Leighton, having resigned his 
parish of Newbattle, became Primar, or Principal, of the 
University of Edinburgh—an office which he continued 
to hold till March 1662; and it was not merely in his 
capacity of Primar, but as ex officio chief Divinity Pro- 
fessor, that he delivered the Latin Lectures which have 
ever been esteemed among the very choicest of his 
works; and of which Mr. West here presents us with 4 
far more carefully prepared English translation than has 
yet been given to the press. He thus brings to an end bis 
earnest, conscientious, and scholarlike labours upon the 
writings of this great and good man. A few short scattered 
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apers are all that remain to be printed, and they will 

= included in the introductory volume, which will con- 
tain Leighton’s Life and Letters; and so give complete- 
ness to what we believe will be destined to be received 
for years to come as the sfandard edition of “Tue 
Wrote Works or Rosert Leicuton,” 


Remains concerning Britain, by William Camden, Cla- 
renceux King of Arms. (J. Russell Smith.) 


This little volume, containing the scattered relics 
which the learned Camden gleaned after garnering into 
his Britannia and Chronicles the rich harvest of his- 
torical knowledge, is ove well worthy of being added to 
Mr, Russell Smith’s Library of Old Authors. It is a 


book fall of curious information, which would bear a | 


large amount of judicious annotation, and the reader will 
no doubt share our regret that the intention to have so 
accompanied it should have been interrupted by the failing 
health of Mr. Lower, to whom the editorial superintend- 
ence of the volume had been entrusted. 


Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History 
and Antiquities of the County, published by the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Vol. XXII., being Vol, X. of 
Second Series. (Bacon, Lewes.) 

Though the antiquaries of Sussex have now given to 
the press twenty-two volumes of “Collections relating 
to the History and Antiquities of the County,” it is clear 
from the variety and character of the papers in the book 
before us, that the field of their labours is far from ex- 
hausted. The churches of Steyning, West Grinstead, 
Wivelsfield, and St. Mary, furnish materials for articles of 
interest to students of ecclesiastical history and architec- 
ture; lovers of biography will find notices of Simon de 
Wells and Dog Smith; while, among the miscellaneous 
essays, are notes on Prehistoric Burial in Sussex ; the 
Parochial History of Westbourne; Deeds of the Cobbe 
Family; the Mural Painting at Wisborough Green 
Church; Collections of the Monumental Inscriptions at 
Westbourne and Ifield ; and an Account of the Guild and 
Chantries in Horsham, by Mr. Durrant Cooper. A por- 
trait of the late Mr. Blaauw is prefixed to the volume, 
and the act is a fitting tribute to the memory of that ac- 
complished scholar and amiable gentleman, to whom the 
Society owes so mach. 


Macmittan & Co. announce for publication during 
the ensuing season, in addition to the “Tales of Old 
Japan,” which we mentioned in our last number, “ The 
Iliad of the East,” a selection of Legends drawn from 
Valmiki’s Sanscrit Poem, the Ramayana, by Frederika 
Richardson ; “The Countess Gisela,” from the German 
of E. Marlitt ; “ Pictares of Cottage Life in the West of 
England,” by Margaret E. Poole; “ The Collects of the 
Church of England,’ with beautiful floral borders on 
every page; “ Mores Ridiculi,” illustrated in colours by 
J. E. Rogers, author of Ridicula Rediviva; Professor 
Seeley’s “ Lectures and Essays”; “ The New Testament 
in the Original Greek,” the text revised by Brooke Foss 
Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, A.M., 
late Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. Part 1. the 
Gospels; “ John Wesley and the Religious Revival of 
the Eighteenth Century,” by Julia Wedgewood; “ Fine 
Art,” a sketch of its history, theory, practice, and appli- 
cation to industry, by Sir M. Digby Wyatt, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art; “The History of Napoleon L.,” 
by P. Lanfrey, translated ; “ A Life of the First Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor”; “The Holy Roman Em- 
pire,” by James Bryce, Regius Professor of Civil Law at 
Oxford; “European History, narrated in a Series of 
Historical Selections from the Best Authorities,” edited 
and arranged by E. M. Sewell and C, M. Yonge. 





| rights.” 








Messrs. BaGster'’s list of publications for the coming 
season will be found of great interest to biblical students, 
In addition to “ The Greek New Testament, edited from 
a fresh collation of Ancient Authorities, with the various 
Readings of all the Ancient MSS., and of the Ancient 
Versions, and of the earlier Ecclesiastical Writers (to 
Eusebius inclusive), together with the Versions of Jerome, 
from the Codex Amiatinus of the Sixth Century,” b 
S. P. Tregelles, LL.D., complete to the end of St. Jude’s 
Epistle (which will be ready immediately), it announces 
“The Apocrypha, Greek and English,” in parallel columns ; 
“* The Peschito Syriac New Testament, with a close Eng- 
lish Translation,” in parallel columns; “ The Vulgate 
and the Douay Version,” in parallel colamns; and “ The 
New Testament, newly translated and critically empha- 
sised, in accordance with the Idiom of the Greek Article,” 
by J. B. Rotherham. 


Messrs. Aten will shortly publish “An Account of 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca made in 1864 by the late Nawab 
Sikandar, Begum of Bhopal,” translated by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Osborne. It is stated that this is the first work 
by an Eastern lady ever published. 


Tue Bive BLanket.—This ancient standard, which 
is indeed the banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen, is still 
held in great honour and reverence by the burghers of 
Edinburgh. A handsome carved oak case, in which to 
preserve it, has just been presented to the Convener of 
the Incorporated Trades of Edinburgh. The “Blue 
Blanket’ was presented in 1482 to the trades of Edin- 
burgh by King James III. as a “ perpetual remembrance 
of their loyalty and bravery, with power to display the 
same in defence of their king, country, and their own 
It was borne by the craftsmen at the battle of 
Flodden in 1513, and displayed for the purpose of assem- 
bling the Incorporated Trades to protect Queen Mary, 
after her surrender to the confederated nobles at Carberry 
Hill. It was brought out on the occasion of the rescue 
of James VI. from a rabble that assailed him in the Old 
Tolbooth. Pennycuik’s history of it, originally published 
in 1722, was re-printed with plates in 1826. 

Tue Council of the University of Otago, New Zealand, 
have now resolved to institute a Chair of Natural Science, 
the salary of which will be 600/. per annum besides class 
fees, &c., such salary to commence from the day of em- 
barkation. No religious test will be required of candi- 
dates, who can learn farther particulars of Mr. John Auld, 
W.S., Edinbargh, 


Tue authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
have recently added to their collection of textile fabrics 
a piece of remarkably massive gold embroidery upon 
crimson velvet, which had been the mantle used in 
Jewish synagogues for covering the sacred roll of the 
Law. 


Ir will be satisfactory to all those who are looking 
anxiously for the return of Dr. Livingstone, to know 
that the Rev. Robert Moffatt, the veteran missionary of 
South Africa, whose daughter is married to Dr. Living- 
stone, is under no apprehension for his safety. 


Revision or THE Brsie.—The company of revisers 
engaged on the Authorised Version of the Old Testament 
resumed their labours yesterday at the Deanery, West- 
minster, under the presidency of the Bishop of St. David's. 
The Bishops of Llandaff, Ely, and Bath and Wells, and 
fifteen other members of the company, took part in the 
proceedings. Those who are interested in the progress 
of the work, whether members of the English Church or 
of other societies, will be glad to learn that the health of* 
the venerable chairman is so far restored as to give 
ground for heping that he will be able to exercise an 
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active and watchful superintendence throughout its fur- 
ther progress. The spirit which prevails now, as at the 
first, among all engaged in this task, gives good grounds 
for believing that their labours, when completed, will 
commend themselves to the great majority of the English 
people. 

WE learn, from The Atheneum, that the announcement 
of a new novel by Lord Lytton has excited a great 
demand for early sheets among American and, curiously 
enough, also among Dutch publishers. One American 
house is said to have offered 5002. for them. 

Campew Prace, Chislehurst, which is reported to 
have been taken as a temporary residence for the Empress 
Eugénie and the Prince Imperial, is an old mansion in 
a small park adjoining the west side of the Common at 
Chislehurst. It received its name, says Mr, Britton, in 
his Beauties of England and Wales, from the famous 
antiquary and historian William Camden, who is said 
to have composed his Annals of the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth during his latter years while resident on this 
estate. He died there on the 9th November, 1623, and 
was carried from its gates to his last resting-place in 
Westminster Abbey. The estate afterwards passed into 


the hands of the Pratt family, one of whom, Sir Charles 


Pratt, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
was raised to the peerage a little more than a century 
ago as Baron Camden, of Camden Place, Kent. The 
Post Office Directory for Kent (for 1855) states that in 
the park attached to Camden Place may be seen that 
celebrated piece of architecture which is commonly called 
“The Lantern of Demosthenes, or Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates.” 

Tue Leontine Crry.—In describing the present course 
of events in Italy, constant mention is made by the 
papers of the “Leonine City,” and not seldom is the 
reader puzzled as to what is meant. To such an one the 
following may be acceptable. Leo IV. having ascended 
the papal throne, resolved, as his first object, to restore to 
their former splendour, at immense cost, the churches of 
SS. Peter and Paul, which had been spoiled by the 
Saracens, and likewise to secure them against future 
attack. With this view it was determined to build a 
new city, enclosed together with the church of St. Peter 
by a strong wall, on the Vatican. Leo, supported in his 
resolution by the emperor and others, pursued his object 
with the utmost diligence, performing in his own person 
the daily office of overseer. In 849 the work was inter- 
rupted by an abortive attack on the city by the Saracens, 
but in 852 the pope saw his plans realised, and the new 
city was called after the founder the “ Leonine City.” 


Worcester CATHEDRAL.—In the necessary excava- 


tions now being made in the Lady Chapel in Worcester 


Cathedral for the purpose of laying down a new pave- 
ment, it became necessary to remove three slabs lying on 
the floor at the extreme east end. Beneath one of these 
slabs was discovered a stone coffin containing the skeleton 
of a man partly enveloped in the fragments of the dress 
in which he had been buried. When the Archeological 
Association visited Worcester some years ago, the effigy 
on this slab was assigned by Mr. Bloxham to Bishop 
William de Blois, who died in 1236, and who laid the 
foundation of this part of the cathedral. The Rev. C. 
Boutell, who, with the dean and the members of the 
chapter, examined the remains on disinterment, expresses 


his conviction that the body was interred as represented 
} 


on the coffin lid, in eucharistic vestments, of which the 
remains are recognisable. The following figures worked 
in gold and silver thread on a very rich silk have been 
recognised :—(1) PAviv (the s wanting). The figure 
has in its hands a book and a drawn sword held erect. 


| read™ Her father ob. Aug., 


| from bottom, for “ Dr. J. G. Longman" read “ Dr. 


(2) m0an; (3) ANDRE; (4) racoBvs; (5) BART : 
(6) paniev. Two pieces of rich pe Samay oma 
in width with the compartments occupied by these figures, 
There are two other figures under canopies and on pieces of 
silk expanding in width to 44 inches at the base. These 
are ADELBERTYS, crowned, with a sceptre, and NICOLA 

with mitre and pastoral staff, his right hand in benediction, 
There is also a perfect Agnus Dei, worked with gold 
thread in a circle 13 inches in diameter, The other ° 
ments contain portions of a beautiful border—probably 
the border of the chasuble—of a design resembling ae 
shells, The coffin had evidently been previously open 

when, besides disturbing the remains, the episcopal ring, 
staff, and the valuable parts of the mitre, chalice, and 
paten, which, it is believed, were buried with the bishop, 


were removed, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose: — 


or J. T. SERRES, MaRIne Patyrer To Hrs Maszsrr, 


STaTE 
PuBLIC AFFAIRS. Almon, 1768 . 
COLLECTION OF ALL THE REMARKABLE AND PERSONAL Passaceg 
_ iv“ Tue Brrroxy,” “ Nonru Briroy,” axp “AUDITOR.” 176% 
Tux LONDON MUSEUM OF POLITICS, MISCELLANIES, AND LiITERA- 
TURK. 4 Vols. 8vo. 1769, 1778. 
Vox SENATUS. 1771. 
REASONS FOR REJECTING THE EVIDENCE OF MR. ALMON. 1807. 
——— ” THE Lire OF A GENTLEMAN LONG RESIDENT 
NDIA. 78, 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., 40, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8.W. 
CROYLY's INDEX TO THE TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. Svo. 1842 
Jacos Grerzer, De Fuxere Curistiaxo. Ingolst. 1611. Sm. #0. 
Wanted by Rev. W. H. Sewell, Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 
MISSALF AVGUsTENSsE. Folio. 
BREVIARIUM LEODIENSE. MS, 
Vanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


ee TRANSLATED FROM THE PARISIAN Breviary, by Isaae 
ulams. 
Wanted by Wr. R. Somervell, Jr., Netherfield, Kendal. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


Tn consequence of the ectent of our Literary Gossip, we are compelled 
to postpone until next weck our notes on The Arena, the new magazine, 
and several other books. 

WATERMARKS IN PAPER. C. D. will find this subject treated very 
fully in Sotheby's Principia Typographica, and in the Ard 
vol. xii. p. 14, by Rev. A. Denne, and vol. xxxvii. p. 447, by Rev. J 
Hunter ; and three curious papers in“ N, & Q.” 2nd 8, vil. 110, 3555 
viii. 77. 

To all communications should be affired the name and address of the 
sender, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
faith. 


To many of our kind Correspondents, the last number of “N.&Q," 


| which was entirely filled with Replies, and in which nearly seventy sub- 


jects were treated, will have made the word “ anticipated” appleable 
We mention this fact to account for the non-appearance of many paper 
with which our friends have been good enough to favour us. 
JONATHAN Bovcuter. Nine articles will be found in our Firs 
Series on the pronunciation of the name of Cowper. 
IGNORAMUS will find an excellent list of Horace Walpole’s Works ia 
Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual. 
W.F.(2.) Eight articles on“ Inveni portum™ have already appeared 
in“ N. & Q.,” five of them in the First Series. 
SARISBURrENSIs. Thanks for your reply, which we have forwarded 
to MR. PICKFORD. 
” 
ERRaTA.—tth 8. vi. p. 251, col. f. line 4, for “ She ob. Aug. 17, 1568, 
 &e.; p. 236, col. i. line 44, for ” Besides 
being found in Hume” read * besides being found in Sterne ies 
col. ii. line 36, for “* utilitatis” read “ utilitate”; p. 254, col. i. line 


J. G. Longmore. 
“Notes & QuERiIEs" is registered for transmission abroad. 








